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(eR With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
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containing one of WiLL CARLETON’S graphic 
“FARM LEGENDS,” embellished with several fine 
engravings, and another installment of MAIss 
BRADDON’sS powerful and fascinating novel, 
“ DEAD MEN’s SHOEs.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of NARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


REFORM. 


8 we said last week, the cry of the next 
year’s election will be refurm. It shows 
a general feeling that the great issues, the 
fundamental policy or system of measures, 
upon which the country has been for many 
years divided are now believed to be sub- 
stantially settled; not that there will not 
be complaint and regret, not that the spirit 
of hostility will not remain in some minds 
and even in large classes, but that there is 
no probability of any serious attempt to 
disturb the newly established order. The 
shrewdest politicians of the opposition have 
long felt this. The reaction under ANDREW 
JOHNSON and that attempted under GREE- 
LEY both failed so signually that the most 
sagacious Demorratic leaders are in favor 
of presenting fresh questions, and of seeking 
a return to power not as the advocates of 
any grave change of policy, but as reform- 
ers of the administration of government, re- 
solved upon economy, the exposure of abuses, 
and the punishment of corruption. In pur- 
snance of this policy, Governor TILDEN’S re- 
cent progress from Buffalo to Albany may 
be considered as the opening of the Pres- 
idential campaign. The key-note of his 
speeches was reform; and for proof of his 
sincerity and efficiency he pointed to his 
war upon the Canal Ring. The question for 
the country, then, is the prospect and prob- 
ability of reform, and it must choose one of 
the two parties as its agent. We will en- 
deavor to state the situation fairly, not as 
Republicans, but as citizens seeking only 
the public welfare. 
The first and most obvious consideration 
is that whenever a cry for reform arises it 
virtually accuses the party in power. If 
that party is administering the government 
honestly, economically, and ably, the petty 
instances and details of failure that may be 
cited will be powerless as against the gen- 
eral character of administration. But if a 
demand of reform becomes louder and more 
persistent, it implies a serious public dissat- 
isfaction, and threatens the ascendency of 
the party. Now a political party is judged 
by its acts, not by the character of the in- 
dividuals who compose rt. It was in vain 
twenty years a®o that individual Democrats 
declared that they were opposed to slavery. 
The Democratic action strengthened slav- 
ery, and the party was judged by that fact. 
So now, when the Republicans control the 
government, it is no answer to the demand 
of reform to say that the Republican party 
is composed of honest and intelligent men. 
For the unanswerable rejoinder is that if 
that fact does not appear in the character 
of those who represent the party, in the de- 
tails of the public service, and in the gener- 
al party measures, it is plain that the hon- 
esty and intelligence do not control the 
party, and the appeal based upon them is 
consequently futile. Was it a sound reason 
for voting for General BUTLER that the Re- 
publican party in his district was intelligent 
and honest? If it were so, how did it 
chance to nominate him? The result is 
that the country is very apt to say, in the 
situation we suppose, that as there are hon- 
est and intelligent men among the Demo- 
crats, and as it is evident that the Republic- 
ans of that kind do not manage their party, 
ft is but fair to see whether such Democrats 
will not mariage theirs. 
It can not be denied that the Republican 
party has given reason for complaint and 
doubt. The secession of Mr. SUMNER and 
his friends; the conduct of many of the 
publig officers in the Southern States; the 
coubeluinaine abandonment of the reform 


of the civil service to which the party 
pledged itself in its last National Conven- 
tion ; the low moral tone of some conspicu- 
ous party leaders, and their advocacy of | 


financial dishonesty; the prolonged silence 
of the President upon the question of a third 
term ; the liquor frauds in the Internal Revy- 
enue Department; and the distinct and un- 
qualified charges of corruption against one 
of the highest officers of the government 
and one of the President’s confidential ad- 
visers by Professor MARSH and Mr. WILLIAM 
WELSH (of which ‘we: speak elsewhere): 
such facts as these, accumulating upon the 
public attention at a time when the old 
issues are thought to be settled, when there 
is great general discontent arising from hard 
times, and with the common impression that 
every party in power becomes corrupt, pro- 
duce a feeling that “a new deal,” a change, 
reform, are imperatively necessary to the 
public welfare, and incline the country to 
adopt the only practical alternative. The 
‘alternative is the support of the Demoeratic 
party as the hope of reform. Is such a hope 
reasonable f 
It rests solely upon the action of Govern- 
or TILDEN, of New York. Mr. TILDEN is a 
sagacious, intelligent, and able (but not 
courageous) political leader, an intense 
partisan, and an honest man. He earnestly 
intends reform, desiring it with all other 
good citizens, and plainly seeing the party 
advantage that it will secure. Mr. TILDEN, 
as we have often said, was one of the most 
zealous and efficient and tenacious of the 
opponents of TWEED after the public mind 
was thoroughly aroused. But long after 
the character and conduct of TWEED were 
notorious Mr. TILDEN gave his countenance 
and -word to conventions that TWEED con- 
trolled, and supported the candidates whom 
TWEED nominated. Nor was Mr. TILDEN, 
thoroughly informed of TWEED’s character 
as he was, one of the first in the field when 
“the great uprising” of the people against 
the Ring occurred. At the memorable re- 
form meeting of the citizens of New York 
on the 4th of September, 1871, which ap- 
pointed the Committee of Seventy, Mr. Tu- 
DEN was not present, and the World declared 
that the fact that he with some other gen- 
tlemen stood aloof “shows that the excite- 
ment is factitious.” Nevertheless Governor 
TILDEN is honestly and strongly arrayed 
against canal corruptions, and is engaged in 
reforming the abuses of the canal adminis- 
tration. This is an incontestable advantage 
to his party, and every honest citizen will 
heartilysupport him. Ifa Republican sneers, 
the Democratic reply is awkward: “ Why did 
not your Governors begin the work?’ But 
unfortunately the Democratic record of re- 
form ends with Governor TILDEN and the 
canals. His vigorous action is not repre- 
sentative of that of his party, even in the 
State. The notorious head of the Canal 
Ring with which he is fighting is a Demo- 
crat, sustained by a large party interest. 
Moreover, the city of New York is controlled 
by the Democrats. What signs of reform 
does it present f 
Mr. JOHN KELLY, “ the boss” of Tammany 
and of the party in the eity, combined with 
JOHN MORRISSEY last year to give us Mr. 
WICKHAM for Mayor and Mr. Hayes for 
Register. The first was elected and the 
last was not. KELLY now expels MORRISSEY 
from Tammany, and calls it reform. But in 
the same breath he disapproves the reduc- 
tion of wages upon the public works to con- 
form to the market price, and the report of 
KELLY’s committee of expulsion arraigns 
MoRRISSEY not for immorality or actual 
misconduct—for he is precisely the same 
man that he was last year when KELLY 
combined with him—but he is expelled for 
insubordination as a party man. In other 
words, he is accused of independence. The 
only real Democratic show of reform in the 
city is the proposition of the chief of public 
works to pay the market rate of wages, 
and not to use the public money to pay pre- 
miums to Democratic voters. But this meas- 
ure is repudiated by KELLY and Tammany 
Hall, the controlling power of the party. 
Sides are taken, indeed, upon the subject 
within the party. But while this is the 
situation in the State and city in which the 
Democrats raise the loudest cry of reform, it 
can not be truly said that it is a reform par- 
ty. And still less can this be said in the 
other States which the Democrats control. 
Their ascendency in such States has been 
marked only by the usual greed of patron- 
age, and by the election of extreme Bour- 
bons. In Connecticut they send to the Sen- 
ate Mr. Eaton, of the fanatical Southern 
State -sovereignty school, and in Missouri 
they replace Mr. Scuurz with General Cock- 
ERELL, noted only as a Confederate soldier. 
It seems, then, that the Democratic reputa- 
tion of reform rests upon Governor TILDEN 
in New York. But certainly his excellent 
activity proves no more for his party than 
that of the Secretary of the Treasury, ex- 
pressly sustained by the President, with the 
zeal of the Postmaster-General and the At- 
torney-General, proves for the Republicans. 
But Democratic “reform” can be best 
studied in the State of Ohio. The impor- 
tance and significance of the local election 


of this year in that State were fully under- 
stood. Success in Ohio was believed to 
prefigure national success next year. Un- 
der these circumstances the Democrats have 
raised the cry of rag money. If they carry 
Ohio, their wisest men agree that their na- 
tional party platform will declare for infla- 
tion, and inflation would be a disaster deep- 
er and more destructive to the welfare of 
the country than can be easily described. It 
would be speculation and corruption ramp- 
ant, and the possibility of reform would be 
annihilated. The mere demand upon the 
part of the Democratic party has already 
settled party tendencies upon the subject. 
There have been inflationists in both par- 
ties. But now the hard-money THURMAN ac- 
quiesces with a vapid protest. Mr. CHuRcH, 
the New York Chief Justice of Appeals, 
hitherto considered a hard-money Demo- 
crat, treats the subject in the airiest man- 
ner. Governor TILDEN, in the ardor of ca- 
nal reform, has not a word of warning or 
disapproval of this fatal financial policy of 
his fellow-Democrats. The Baltimore Ga- 
zette alone among Democratic papers hopes 
four Democratic defeat in Ohio upon this is- 
sue. The Democracy is plainly settling into 
arag-money party. This obvious tendency 
confirms that of the Republicans toward 
honest money, and even Mr. Morton falls 
into line. As against the Democratic party 
policy of inflation in Ohio, the war upon the 
canal frauds by the Democratic Governor 
of New York can not be called an evidence 
of a party resolution of reform, unless it be 
maintained that inflation is reform. If Gov- 
ernor TILDEN, whose efforts every patriotic 
man will applaud and assist, succeeds in 
punishing and breaking the Canal Ring, 
and if his party carries Ohio for inflation, 
will it be evident that a Democratic nation- 
al success next year would be the earnest 
of national reform ? 

A fair survey of the situation leads inev- 
itably to the conclusion that there is no 
good reason to anticipate reform from a 
Democratic Administration. Farther than 
this, there is in the position of that party 
in Ohio, and from the attitude toward it of 
representative Democrats elsewhere, reason 
to apprehend very much greater disaster 
from a Democratic restoration than from 
continued Republican ascendency. Those, 
therefore, who assent to the justice of this 
view will redouble their efforts to mould 
the policy and conduct of the Republican 
party in accordance with their convictions. 
As we have already said, however, the coun- 
try will not sustain that party merely be- 
cause it may be no worse than the Demo- 
cratic. It will be very apt to take the risk 
of change. The Republicans must show 
their true colors every where, and true men 
will every where rally to them. They must 
raise the cry of the deep and general feeling 
of the party and of the country— justice and 
honesty. 


THE INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


IN the present temper of the public mind 
injurious charges against men in office, if 
vigorously urged, are readily believed; and 
as it is always easier to make charges than 
to refute them immediately, the accused 
person is at a serious disadvantage. This 
fact should be borne in mind by those who 
read the letters of Mr. WILLIAM WELSH al- 
leging corruption against the Interior De- 
partment and its head, as well as in the 
case of Professor Marsu’s charges, to which 
we have heretofore alluded. On the other 
hand, the Secretary of the Interior is a man 
of too long experience in political life and 
of too great sagacity not to know that it is 
precisely such detailed and distinct allega- 
tions, made by those whose motives appear 
to the public wholly without suspicion and 
patriotic, which break down Administrations 
unless they are clearly and conclusively an- 
swered. Professor Marsu distinctly de- 
clares that the Secretary of the Interior 
connives at frands in the Indian Depart- 
ment. Having made so serious an accysa- 
tion, involving the character of a high pub- 
lic officer, he must, of course, abide by it. 
He is a man of position and of unquestioned 
probity, who undoubtedly believes what he 
says. But that will not absolve him if his 
accusations should not be sustained. If he 
should be proved to be mistaken, he must 
bear the reproach of having most injurious- 
ly and causelessly assailed the character of 
one,of the chief officers of the government, 
and consequently, besides the private wrong, 
of having imperiled the national welfare 
by falsely fostering a distrust which will 
tend to throw the. government into the 
hands of inflationists. But if his charges 
should be sustained, the country will un- 
questionably reckon severely with an Ad- 
ministration of which an important member 
has been guilty of corruption and flagrant 
betrayal of his trust. 

This reckoning will be all the more severe, 
should the frauds and the official connivance 
be established, because of the letter of Mr. 


WILLIAM WEtLsu to the President. He is 
also a well-known gentleman, the former 
chairman of General GRANT’s Indian Com- 
mission, and he now writes plainly to the 
President: “Every suggestion I ever made 
to you was promptly responded to, save only 
the investigation of frauds allowed by your 
appointees...... I could not with proper sel f- 
respect address you in any other way, as you 
have in every instance closed your mind to 
evidence that must have convinced any oth- 
er man.” This is exceedingly plain talk, 
and it is the conclusion of an open letter in 
which Mr. WELSH accuses the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior of a crim- 
inally libelous attack upon the confidential 
clerk of the original Board of Indian Com- 
missioners because he exposed frauds which 
it was the duty of the Interior Department 
to check. Mr, WELSH invites the President: 
to name a committee of his own friends to 
examine the papers in Mr. WELSH’s posses- 
sion. Of course if they did not establish 
his charge against the Interior Department, 
they would effectually dispose of Mr. WELsH, 
and create the strongest presumption of the 
integrity of the Department. 

The President, however, seldom conforms 
to what he regards as hostile suggestions, 
or those which proceed from question of 
any act or officer of the Administration ; and 
he would probably think it wiser to leave 
the whole subject untouched until the re- 
port of the investigating commission ap- 
pears. Yet in the face of such distinct and 
detailed and damaging charges, made so 
widely that every body in the country 
knows them, and made by well-known men 
whose motives are unsuspected, we should 
expect the Secretary of the Interior to insist 
upon accepting every such challenge as that 
of Mr.Wetsu. If Mr. WELSH and Professor 
MARSH are moved by unworthy motives, if 
there is a conspiracy to defame the Interior 
Department and its head, let the Secretary 
promptly and publicly expose the truth. 
General COWAN’S reply to Mr. WELSH does 
not dispose of his assertion, supported by 
detailed evidence, that the Indian investi- 
gating commissions do not investigate, or 
can not investigate, or are not regarded by 
the Interior Department if they report un- 
favorably. 

Meanwhile no just man will condemn the 
Secretary upon ex parte statements, however 
imposing they may appear, and however 
high the character of his accuser. .He is 
certainly entitled to fair play, and he may 
surely claim to be held innocent of inten- 
tional offense until the proof is produced. 


GENERAL BUTLER AS ST. 
PATRICK. 


GENERAL BUTLER wears the green with a 
will. He spoke, as the French say, with ef- 
fusion at the late O’CONNELL dinner in Bos- 
ton. He did not go quite as far as to say 
that if he thought he had a drop of Ameri- 
can blood in his veins he would open them 
and let it out, as BUCHANAN said of his old 
Federal blood—which VAN BUREN never for- 
got—but the general, in a fine burst, after 
denouncing the Puritans, exclaimed that he 
looked forward to the time when the Irish 
would rule in New England, and that New 
England would govern the United States. 
It has, in fact, governed the United States 
a good deal in various ways hitherto, and 
much both of the quality and methed of 
that government has been thought due to 
its English stock and start. The Irish gen- 
ius for good government has been less con- 
spicuous hitherto. But under General But- 
LER’s guidance the most astonishing results 
may be expected. The general was care- 
ful to say that his language was not rhet- 
oric, but was founded upon statistics, which 
showed that there were now more children 
born.of Irish mothers in Massachusetts than 
of all others. 

The general, however, is better, as usual, 
in rhetoric than in statistics. A correspond- 
ent of the Springfield Republican, whom we 
can hardly be mistaken in recognizing as 
Mr. F. B. SANBORN, an especial authority 
upon the subject, states the statistics with 
knowledge and without rhetoric. He quotes 
Mr. APOLLONIO upon the tenement- house 
population of Boston, which illustrates the 
facts of the Irish increase. It numbers more 
than 50,000, or a seventh of the whole popu- 
lation of the city, of which about 40,000 are 
Irish. Last year there were 3798 unmixed 
Irish children born in Boston, and only 2951 
of parents born in the United States. This 
seems to establish General BUTLER’S asser- 
tion. But statistics are a two-edged sword. 
It appears that only 2291 American-born per- 
sons died during the year, while 3661 Irish- 
born died. The surplus of the Irish births 
over deaths was therefore only 137, and 
among the American-born 660, or five times 
as many. Consequently by birth the Irish 
are losing ground. In the strictly Irish 
wards the deaths in 1874 were 500 more 
than all the American-born deaths, and 
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about two-fifths of all the deaths in the 
city. Indeed, the figures show that there 
is no natural increase by birth of the Irish 
population in Boston, while of the foreign 
immigration of the last four years the Irish 
were only 40,000 out of 100,000. In the 
whole country the recent immigration from 
Germany, England, and Scotland alone has 
been nearly double that of Ireland. And 
as to the home supply, the present popula- 
tion of 5,400,000 in Ireland is not very fruit- 
ful of children; and the birth rate of Iowa 
and Michigan is probably fifty per cent. 
higher than that in Ireland. 

It is clear that. General BUTLER, who is 
understood to have reproached Mr. WILSON 
for his political blander in joining the Pres- 
byterian Church when the Methodists and 
Baptists were so much more numerous, will 
have to think twice before ‘being receiyed 
into the bosom of Rome. He niust calen- 
late more exactly before he ventures. With 
the lavish generosity of “ Artemus Ward” 
toward his wife’s relations during the war, 
the general declares that he is not only not 
afraid for himself of the beneficent Roman 
Church, but is ready to take all the chances 
for his children and his children’s children. 
We shall soon hear the general advocating 
a@ suppression of the school system estab- 
lished by the odious Puritans, whom he so 
rates as hostile to the liberty of which Rome 
has been always se eminent a friend, in or- 
der to hasten the advent of the Irish Amer- 
ica that he promises us. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


THERE is every prospect that the New 
York Republican Convention of this year 
will represent the best character and pur- 
pose of the party. The election is not in it- 
self of very great importance, but it will be 
very signiticant as showing the political con- 
dition of the State. If the Democratic ma- 
jority of last year should be majntained, it 
would be a very grave event, as forecasting 
the probable position of the State next year. 
But a reduced majority would have a locai 
rather than a national meaning, and would 
not indicate political sympathies so much 
as a Wish to continue in the same hands the 
war already begun upon the Canal Ring. 
The prominence which this movement has 
assumed, Governor TILDEN’s familiarity 
with the subject, and the public contidence 
in his earnest purpose wil be of great serv- 
ice to the Democratic party. On the other 
hand, the hostility of the Canal Ring, 
Which the preliminary report of the com- 
mission says is the only permanent polttical 
power in the State, may lead it to prefer 
the defeat of the Democratic party as a 
blow at the Governor’s Presidential aspira- 
tions. Chief Justice Cuurcn, indeed, who, 
according to Mr. Joun Ke has been al- 
ways a favorite of the Canai Ring, and to 
whom it has been of “great assistance po- 
litically,” has stated to a reporter that there 
will be no division of the party; and ex- 
Governor HOFFMAN, who, according to the 
same authority, “ usually made Ris appoint- 
ments to office on the recommendation of 
the defunct Tammany Ring, at the solicita- 
tion of what is known as the Canal Ring,” 
also anticipates no trouble. Such state- 
ments, however, are of no importance, The 
opposition, if it is intended, will not. be 
open. There are plenty of noiseless and 
invisible methods. Governor Dix was not 
apparently opposed by any Republicans 
last year. But he went out by as .arge a 
majority as he came in by. 

The presumption, however, under all the 
circumstances, is that the opposition will 
not be seriously divided, and the Republic- 
ans can recover the State oniy by such ac- 
tion as will show that no interest of reform 
can suffer in their hands. Every Rephbiic- 
an knows that the patriotism and intelli- 
gence of the country and State prefer, and 
for great and solid reasons, the ascendency 
of his party. But there is and has been se- 
rious doubt in some minds whether the par- 
ty is not hopelessly enthralled by unworthy 
counsels and by ieaders whom the people 
will not follow. Mr. F. W. Brrp, an old ab- 
olitionist and Republican in Massachusetts, 
and a friend of Mr. SUMNER, is of that opin- 
ion, and he prays Heaven to help the wits 
of any man who does not take his view. 
But it is not shared, we may be very sure, 
by the Republicans who defeated BUTLER, 
nor by those who sympathized with them, 
ior by those who know that the calamity 
which menaces the country in the form of 
inflation and rag money will be precipitated 
by Democratic success. 

Republican hesitation and timidity in 
New York will go far to insure defeat. Last 
year the Convention shrank from condemn- 
ing the third term, because the third term 
was a snare of the enemy. Let it beware 
this year of regarding reform as another de- 
vice of the enemy. The public heart in New 
York is as much set upon breaking the 
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Canal Ring as it was upon breaking the 
TWEED Ring four years ago. And in the 
whole country the same feeling is para- 
mount. Honest administration is the pub- 
lic desire, 
the Secretary of the Treasury are the real 
Republican sentiment éfthe country. “Let 
no guilty man escape if it can be avoided. 
Be specially diligent, or instruct those en- 
gaged in the prosecution of fraud to be, 
against all who insinuate that they have 
high influence to protect, or to protect 
them. No personal consideration should 
stand in the way of performing a public 
duty.” 


NEGLIGENCE AND CRIME. 


THE Lieutenant-Governor of New York is 
ex officio a member of thé Canal Board, which 
is charged with the care of that property 
of the State. The vast frauds in the exe- 
cution of canal contracts, which have been 
long as notorious as those of the Tammany 
Ring before the New York Times exposed 
the details and aroused the community to 
action, are now under investigation by a 
commission which is unsparing and tells 
the truth. The commission having stated 
that contracts had been let bythe board 
when it had not seen the preliminary docu- 
ments which the law requires, and without 
which the work can not be honest, Mr. 
BEACH, the late Democratic Licutenant- 
Governor, and chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, immediately published a 
card asserting that the allegation was un- 
just and entirely without foundation, and 
accusing the commission of ignorance and 
misunderstanding of facts. The commis- 
sion instantly summoned Mr. BEACH as a 
witness, and confronted him with the testi- 
mony of the engineer and auditor. Mr. 
BeacuH had nothing to reply but that he 
had been too hasty, that ho knew nothing 
of the facts that had been established, nor 
of the evidence before the commission, and 
that the report was undoubtedly correct and 
he was wrong, 

Mr. Beacn is not suspected of complicity 
with frauds nor of any knowledge of them. 
Something was shown to the board that 
“purported to be” something legally re- 
quired, and with that Mr. Beacn was satis- 
fied. This is only to say that there was 
knavery on one side and negligence upon 
the other. It is a negiigence which is too 
frequent and which facilitates crme. Ifa 
man accepts a position which involves cer- 
tain duties, he can not avoid his share of 
responsibility for the consequences of neg- 
ligence in the discharge of them. In the 
case of tho Caual Board, Mr. BEAcH must 
have known, or his ignorance was unpar- 
donabla, that the iaw required certain maps, 
plans, and estimates to be approved by the 
board before coutracts were awarded. It 
was bis duty, knuwing the bad repute of the 
whole contract system, to make sure that 
the law was compiied with; and had he 
done bis duty, :+ is impossible that he should 
not havo dotected the evasion of the law in 
the case of the Port Schayier DENISON con- 
tract. There is a point at wkich official 
negligence, without the ieast dishonest pur- 
pose, becomes criminai, The trustee or man- 
ager or director of an :nsano asylum, for 
instance, who is not careful to ascertain 
exactly how it is conducted, can not escape 
the guilt of the tnhumanity that may be 
shown in the care of the patients, upon the 
plea either that he thought that all was 
right or that he meant nothing wrong. 
“My dear,” said a wise teacher, “it is not 
enough not to mean to do it: you must 
mean not todo it.” It was the duty of ev- 
ery wember of the Canal Board, at a meet- 
ing When contracts were to be let, to know, 
so far as observation and evidence could 
assure him, that every requirement of law 
was satisfied. 

The Governor has directed suits to be 
brought against the contractors. But the 
commission in their first report state that 
the false and fraudulent measurements by 
which the contractors swindled the State 
were only possible through the culpable 
negligence or connivance of the canal com- 
missioners, engineers, and inspectors in 
charge. Has the Governor directed crim- 
inal suits to be brought against them also? 


COMMENTATORS DIFFERING. 

WE thought, with the Chicago Tribune, 
that the Minnesota Republican Convention 
had spoken very distinctly. Its financial 
declaration was, “We favor that policy of 
finance which shall steadily keep in view a 
return to specie payment and its revenue 
plank was “a tariff strictly for revenue,” so 
adjusted as to be most favorable to home 
industry. This seems very clear, and the 
Chicago Tribune says of the financial clause: 

“This part of its platform is a matter of general 
congratulation on many accounts. First, because it 
is right; secondly, because it indicates with certainty 
that there will be no division of any importance on 
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this question in the National Republichn Convention ; 
thirdly, because it furnishes a complete answer to the 
slanders that have been circulated in the East to the 
effect that the sentiment of the West is favorable to 
shin-plasters and repudiation....The action is also 
highly creditable to the intelligence of the Republic- 
ans of the West, because it shows sufficient intellect- 
ual force to resist the deception of the fallacious rea- 
soning and sophistical arguments put forth constantly 
by the currency-watering organs of repudiation, and 
at the same time illustrates the impotency of this class 
of newspapers to compass the injury to the Republic- 
an party which would ensue if their sophistry were 
entertained. The entire Minnesota platform is as 
sound, conservative, and intelligent as the portion 
which demands ‘that policy of finance which shali 
steadily keep in view the return to specie payments.’ 
The tariff resolution could not be well improved. 
First, a tariff is demanded that shail be ‘ strictly for 
revenue,’ and this is made even stronger by adding 
that ‘it should be so adjusted as to be least burden- 
some and most favorable to the intereats of home in- 
dustry and labor." Minnesota is an agricultural State. 
All its interests are opposed to the sophiam of ‘ pro- 
tection.’ « protective tariff brings no higher prices 
for grain, swine, or cattle, which remain unprotected, 
but exacts from the people of that State a larger pro- 
portion of their labor and products to pay the increased 
coset of their railroad iron, their agricultural imple- 
ments, their working tools, their clothes, boots and 
shoes, household utensils, and alt the necessaries of 
fife. When, therefore, they say that a tariff ‘ strictly 
for revenue shouid be so adjusted as to be ‘ ieast buar- 
densome and most favorable to the tnterests of home 
{ndustry and labor,’ they mean that ft should be chiefly 
imposed upon brandies, cigars, tea and coffee, sugars, 
spices, and other articles either not produced at all or 
produced to a limited extent in this country, whereby 
the duties which are paid shall go to the government, 
and not into the pockets of competing manufacturers 
in Pennsylvania and New England. This is precisely 
the relief which the home industry and iabor of this 
country need, and it accords perfectly with the idea 
of a tariff strictly for revenue.” 


This certainly seems very simple and very 
sensible. But on the very same morning 
that the Tribune said it, the Jnter-Ocean of 
Chicago declared that the Minnesota Repub- 
‘icans had said exactly the reverse. The 
Inter-Ocean’s version is this: 


‘*On the subject of the currency the platform is al- 
most silent, merely declaring that * We favor that pol- 
icy of finance which shall steadily keep in view a re- 
turn to specie payment.’ In the absence of any demand 
for positive measures, it may be assumed at least that 
the Republicans of Minnesota do not favor the with- 
drawal of any portion of the existing volume of cur- 
rency, whether of greenbacks or national bank notes. 
As there is no possibility of resumption under present 
circumetances without iarge contraction, it follows 
that the Republicans of Minnesota propose to let the 
currency question alone. On the subject of the tariff, 
the platform declares in favor of ‘a tariff strictly for 
revenue,’ but adds, ‘ yet so adjusted as to be least bur- 
densome and moet favorable to the interests of home 
industry ‘and labor.’ The experience of the govern- 
ment is to this effect, that the tariff as at present ad- 
justed, which is largely protective, yields a very large 
revenue, and at the same time is ‘most favorable to 
the interests af home industry and labor.’ We con- 
clade, therefore, that the Republicans of Minnesota 
approve the existing tariff system. In a Word, they do 
not mean by ‘a tariff strictly for revenue,’ what free- 
traders mean by that phrase. The fact is that a tariff 
levied upon articies which we do not produce very 
soon ceases to yieid any considerable revenue. In the 
inception of such a tariff foreign commodities flow 
rapidly into the country. our own manufacturers are 
driven to the wall, laborers are thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the whole people soon find themseiver un- 
able either to prodace or buy and consume. Then 
imports begin to decline in volume, and the revenue 
talls to the minimum. It foflows that the oniy tariff 
for revenue is a protective tariff, a tariff which is ‘ most 
favorable to the interest of home mdustry and labor.’ 
This is the ianguage of the Minnesota Republicans. 
There is little comfort in the piatform for the party of 
bard money am free trade.” 


We trust that the New York Convention 
will take warning —un.iess, indeed, it should 
envy the success of :ts Minnesota brethren. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. Joun T. RaymMonp, whose personation of 
Coionel Muiberry Sellers ls one of the most orig- 
inal creations of the modern stage, is a native 
of Buffalo, and his youthful idea as to artillery 
practice was primarily inculcated by a gentle- 
man who, shortly after J. T. R. had got to be 
learned, became editorialiy connected with that 
organ of thought called the Buffalo Daily Cou- 


rier. 

—Mr. Gi_more (he of the Hippodrome) thinks 
that at the opening of the Centennial next year 
at Philadelphia the 100th Psaim should be sung 
by 100,000 voices on the 100th anriiversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. GILmorg thinks 
he could organize the voca: feat. 

—Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, is a jocu- 
larman. The other day a peripatetic directory 
canvasser inserted his physiognomy into the 
Senator’s officé in Pittstield, and asked, “* What 
business is carried on here, Sir?’ The Senator, 
looking up from his law-book, replied, ** Writ- 
ing recommendations for office,’’ and resumed 
work. 

MILver’s(the basket-maker’s) son has 
just appeared as an author, and in form of the 
biographer of his father’s life-long friend, Sir 
RoperickK Murcatson. . By a singular coinci- 
dence,”’ says the Liverpool Mereury, ** Dr. Ros- 
ERT CARRUTHERS, the well-known littérateur, ed- 
itor of the Inverness Courier, who was the first 
to introduce the father to the notice of the lit- 
erary worid, has been the first to introduce the 
son in the columns of his journal, the interval 
between being forty-seven years. Mr. MILLER 
is at present engaged in the geological survey 
of England, and for his own and his father’s 
sake many will watch his future career with in- 
terest.”’ 

—Mr. BripwELt, one of the candidates for Gov- 
ernor of California, owns a ranch at Chico, where 
he resides, which contains 22,000 acres, and com- 
prises immense wheat ficlds, orchards, and viue- 
yards. 

—Mr. PLIMsouy has bounded into fame by an 
exhibition of unparliamentary pluck in his de- 
fense of the common sailor. The same service 
has been quite-as well, though unofficially, per- 
formed by Dr. Frank W. Rivey in a recent paper 
on ‘‘Amcrican Commerce and Service.’’ Hesays: 


—— 


‘*No prison—certainly none of modern days—it 
so wretched but life within its walls is preferable, 
on the seore of physical comfort, to the quarter: 
and the life of the sailor on the vast majority of 
merchant vessels. No jail dietary so meagre, ny 
penal servitude so exacting, no exertion of au 
thority so unrestrained and brutal, no such uttef 
want of care and forethought for health and life 
of convict or felon, as are the rule and not the 
exception for the man before the mast, would be 
tolerated if comprehended by the community.”’ 

—Mr. CHARLES Norpuorr’s bright books are 
always successful, both in a literary and a pe- 
cuniary point of view. His Pdlitics for Youn 
Americans has already run through the seventh 
thousand—nearly.a thousand a month—and the 
eighth is on the presses. Another of his works, 
The Communistic Societies of the United States, has 
also had an immense sale, and has gone all over 
the world. The French Revue des Deux Mondes of 
recent date has a long and very favorable review 
of the book from the pen of a distinguished lit- 
erary critic. 

—The next Congress will have many new men ; 
only four who have served in seven Congress- 
es, or fourteen years. Of the fourteen-year men 
are 8.8. Cox, W. 8. Houtman, W. D. Keizer, and 
N. P. Banks. Those who have served twelve 
years are FERNANDO Woop, 8. J. J. 
A. GARFIELD, and J.G. BLaine. Cox, 
and HoLMAN served during the war. Cox en- 
tered one Congress before HOLMAN and two 
Congresses before Ketter. Woop, Garrie.p, 
and RANDALL entered, in the iastsession of the 
war, the Thirty-eighth Congress, although Mr. 
Woop had been a member in 1541 of the Twen- 
Congress. Only one member ante- 

ates him—Mr. Lynpe, of Wis- 
consin, who entered Congress in 1840. General 
Banks entered in 1852. Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, 
entered the next Congress after the war, the 
Thirty-ninth, and served eight years. 

—Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, who after 
his defeat for the United States Senatorship ob- 
tained the position of State Treasurer at a salary 
of $2000 a year, has afforded a conspicuous ex- 
ample of integrity by devoting only a pittance 
ot his salary to personal uses, and turning over 
the rest to his creditors. 

—The privileged visitors of M. Turers are re- 
ceived in the morning between eight and ten. 
The door is most carefully guarded against bores 
and intrusive people. A system of telegraphy 
i8 Organized between the concierge’s lodge, the 
secretary's cabinet, and the anteroOom in which 
Louis, a confidential vaiet of eighteen years’ 
standing, keeps ward. M. THtrexs is much less 
a:cessible than when he was President. Then 
he was the servant of the public; now he is 
working for pleasure, for fame, and for the dif- 
fusion of what he deems to be sound ideas on 
philosophy and politics. He takes a keen inter- 
est, however,4n events of national and European 
importance. He nurses his strength, so fur as 
his vivacious humor will admit, in order that he 
may be of use to France should she again stand 
in need of him. Hence the rarity of his appear- 
ance at Versailles. In the evening, when he has 
had his after-dinner nap, he belongs to his friends. 
Madame Tuiexs is uneasy at the way in which 
he lavishes his mental gifts upon them. He sits 
on a snug little sofa at right angles to the wide 
mantel-piece, and defended from draughts by an 
ample sereen. There he talks separately with 
political friends, embassadors, and some ladies 
in whose conversation he takes pleasure. Prince 
Or.LoFF and Prince HOHENLOHE are, i may al- 
most say, his assiduous courtiers. They con- 
stantly pass the evening with him. M. Tiers 
rather dignified than derived dignity from his 
high office. In retiring from the Presidency he 
retained all his prestige. He is ehary of his 
criticisms on the present depositaries of power ; 
but he deems the work of monarchical restora- 
tion as mach beyond their reach as the quadra- 
ture of the circle. GAMBetTa’s policy meets 
with his approval. 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Tus Hon. D. M. Key, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
has been appointed oy the Governor to ll the vacancy 
in the United States Senate caused by the death of 
Andrew Johnson. 

The melancholy fate of the Chicago balloonista is at 
last settled beyond doubt. The body of Mr. N. 8. 
Grim wood, the journalist, bas been found on the beach 
of Lake Michigan, near Stony Creek. Its identity was 
fully established. Another body, suppased to be Don- 
aldson's, was seen inthe lake by some fishermen at 
nearly the same time. 

A bridge twenty feet high on the 8t. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, and Northern Railroad gave way recently 
while a train was paseing over, and the resolt was a 
total wreck of the cars and the wounding of forty pas- 
sengers, some of whom will die. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Tux revolution in the Turkish provinces threatens 
to be a very serious one. The insurrection extends 
over 200 miles of territory, and large numbers are join- 
ing in the outbreak. A very recent letter from Dal- 
matia says that 16,000 men are ready to go into the 
fight, and that Sclavonians from all parts of the world 
are arriving with the intention of warring for their in- 
dependence and religion. Several villages were burn- 
ed by the insurgents during an engagement. The Lon- 
don Timea, speaking of the situation, says: “ While we 
think the success of the rebellion would be a calamity 
at the present time, because it maya pe a dis- 
ruption of the Ottoman Empire and plunge Europe 
into a mighty war, we can not blame the people for 
seeking to throw off an Intolerable yoke.” 

The Spanish national forces are hotly pressing the 
Carlist insurgents, and the capture of Seo de Urgel is 
~— expected. The Carlist leader Dorregaray, being 
unable to resist the royalist armies in Catalonia, en- 
deavored to enter Aragon, hoping to make his way 
thence to Navarre, but he was routed by the national 
forces and forced to fly to the mountains, near Tremp. 
A Spanish vessel which was shipping material of war 
at Barcelona, August 17, suddenly exploded and sank, 
Fifty persons were killed by the ex Jlosion or drowned, 

The Russian towns of Gluchov, Kiz)jar, and Zariain 
have been nearly all destroyed by fire. Three bundred 
houses at Kiev met the same fate, August 19, and nu- 
merous other burnings are reported in Lithuania and 
elsewhere in Russia, 

The French Republican Permanent Committee, Au- 
gust 19, presented an interpellation to M. Buffet, Min- 
ister of the Interior, concerning the Bonapartist dem- 
onstration newspaper articles and the prohibition 
of the sale of Gladetone’s pamphlet against Vatican- 
iam. M. Baffet defended the course of the govern- 
ment, and said vigorous measures had been directed 
against the Bonapartist newspapers. He said he had 
received mo request to authorize the gale of Gladstone's 
book, but would not anthorize the circulation of po- 
lemics against the Catholic faith, The work might Ne 
sold in the shops, but must not be hawked abou’ the 
streets, 
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THAT IRREDEEMABLE RAG BABY. 


THIS IS A NICE POSITION FOR A “HARD-MONEY” 


RACHELOR TO BE PLACED tv" 
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GENERAL WILLIAM FARRAR SMITH, POLICE COMMISSIONER.—(Puotograrurp wy Kurtz.) 


POLICE COMMISSIONER WILLIAM 
F. SMITH. 


Tue brave soldier whose portrait accompanies 
this sketch has again distinguished himself in the 
face of the enemy. Although standing alone and 
ynsupported in the Board of Police Commission- 
ers of this city, of which he is a member, he has 
opened a vigorous warfare against corruption in 
the department, that threatens to revolutionize 


— —- -—--—- -_— 


‘ 


Orator. ** Talk ebout havin’ Fun. 


Cuoers. ** 


and reform the entire force from its leader down. 
The New York Times, referring to his action at 
a recent meeting of the board, puts it squarely 
when it says: 


“ He has done just the thing that we find it so diffi- 
cult to get done under almost any provocation : he has 
broken instantly and openly with men whom he be- 
lieves to be corrupt. He has not been content with 
keeping his own hands clean. He has not merely re- 
tired in disgust and in silence. He has made an iseue, 
publicly and personally, with men whom he believes to 
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HON. JOHN C. NEW.—Puoroerarugp sy M. P. & A. IL. Rice, Wasurneron, D. C.—{(Sex 718.) 


be false to their high trust. He not only means to be 
right himself, but he denounces wrong In others, not 
in a general way, not ‘in the abstract,’ but directly, 
articularly, and ad Aominem ; saying plainly and pub- 
icly to men who are his official equals that he has rea- 
son to believe them untrustworthy, faithless, corrupt, 
the fosterers of the very crimes and evile which the 
are sworrf to restrain and destroy to the best of thefr 
ability: he looks them in the face and says that 
plainly.” 


General Smiru, on the occasion referred to, 
boldly denounced the responsible heads of the 
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Police Department for their inefficiency and cor- 
ruption. ‘To Superintendent Matse the chief 
administrative officer of the force, he said (as re- 
ported in the Zimes) : 


** And you, Sir, when you were appointed Superin- 
tendent, you were the editor of the Police Gazette, 
which was organized as a echool for thieves.’ 

“Mr. Marsecs grew very pale, and said, ‘I then 
ceased my connection with it. 

“General Surru said, ‘ How can the force be im- 
proved, with such an edifying spectacle before them ? 
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Yer ought ter go on one o' them Excursions for Poor Folks, that’s all. They gi’ yer as much Milk an’ Lemernade as yer kin drink, an’ 
Samwiches, an’ Ice-Cream, both Lemon an’ Waniller. 
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That sheet was the best text-book for young villains I 
ever saw.’ 

Matses. said, ‘ What's that you say ?’ 

* General Suitu promptly retorted, ‘I say that it was 
the best text-book for young villains I ever read.’ 

“Mr. seemed perfectly bewildered for sev- 
eral minutes, but finally managed to say, ‘I am proud 
of having been the editor of the Police Gazette,’” 


Of course no one will say that the entire police 
force is rotten, for there are many excellent men 
in rank and file, but there are enough incapable 
and dishonest ones to justify the general in the 
course he has taken. Every good citizen will 
applaud his manly efforts. 

General Farrar (familiarly 
known in the army-days as ‘* Baldy Smitn”) was 
born in Vermont in 1824. He was appointed to 
West Point from that State, and graduated in 
the class of 1845 with Firz Jonn Porter and 
Genéral Grancer. He served as Assistant ‘l'o- 
pographical Engineer on the United States Lake 
Survey on the Northern lakes for a year, and for 
two years after that was Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at West Point. From that time 
until the breaking out of the rebellion he was on 
surveying duty in Texas, on the Mexican bound- 
ary, and in Florida. He was also a part of the 
time teaching at the Military Academy. He was 
also Engineer in the Light-house service. During 
the first year of the rebellion he was on the staffs 
of Geverals Butter and He was 
assigned to the colonelcy of the Third Vermont 
Volunteers, and was engaged in the battle of 
Bull Run and the subsequent defense of Wash- 
ington. He served in the Virginia Peninsular 
campaign, and was engaged in the siege of York- 
town and the battles of Williamsbarg, Fair Oaks, 
White Oak Swamp, Savage Station, Glendale, 
and Malvern Hill. In the Maryland campaign 
he was in the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam, and afterward in Fredericksburg. He 
was transferred to the Military Division of the 
Mississippi in 1863, and afterward, being trans- 
ferred back to the Army of the Potomac, was in 
the principal battles of 1864. At the close of 
this year he had attained the position of Major- 
General of Volunteers and Brevet Major-General 
United States Army. He was put on special 
duty in 1864, and resigned his Volunteer com- 
mission at the close of the war, and from the 
regular service March 7, 1867.- Since 1864 he 
has resided in this city, and has been president 
of the International Telegraph Company. 


THE NEW TREASURER OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Tue Hon. Jonun C. New, the successor of 
General Srixner as Treasurer of the United 
States, is a native of Vernon, Indiana, where 
he was born July 6, 1831. He was graduated 
at Bethany College, Virginia, when just twenty 
years of age, and choosing the law as his profes- 
sion, he studied under ex-Governor WALLACE 
and Judge Newcoms, and was soon admitted to 
the bar. Shortly after his admission he was ap- 
pointed deputy clerk of Marion County, Indiana, 
which embraced the city of Indianapolis, the 
county seat and capital of the State. 

The young clerk applied himself closely to his 
work, and was at his desk from early in the 
morning till late in the evening, never leaving 
till every thing was finished. During a service 
of two terms as deputy he was never absent a 
day. His faithfulness to duty won for him the 
confidence and esteem of his superior officers , 
and when at Jength the chief clerk died, Mr. 
New was appointed by the court to fill the va- 
cancy till an election could be held. So great 
was his popularity that the people confirmed the 
choice at the polls by a unanimous vote. 

When the war broke out, in 1861, Governor 
Morton appointed Mr. New Quartermaster- 
General, and while serving in that capacity he 
was elected to the State Senate from the Indian- 
apolis district. During 1863-64 he was a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
and Financial Secretary of Governor Morton. 
In 1865 he was appointed cashier of the First 
National Bank of Indianapolis, one of the largest 
and most suecessful banks in the West. Here 
he remained until, in April last, he was called by 
President Grant to take the responsible office 
of United States Treasurer. The honor was en- 
tirely unexpeeted and unsolicited on his part, the 
office seeking him, and not he the office. Mr. 
New promptly accepted the appointment, and on 
July 1 entered upon his duties with a degree of 
zeal and vigor that gives promise of a most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory administration. A por- 
trait of him will be found on page 717. 


THE POSTMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 

Tue admirable illustration given on our first 
page presents a familiar scene on the prairies in 
the far West, where the trains rarely stop un- 
less when the signal flag is hung out to denote 
that a passenger is waiting to be taken up. 
Looking out of the car windows at one of these 
lonely stations, the traveler sees but few houses, 
and scarcely a human face. ‘That there can be 
any possible use for a post-office at such an out- 
of-the-way place surpasses his belief, for if no- 
body lives there, who shall write or why should 
Jetters be sent there? But there are far-off 
homes scattered here and there at long intervals 
all over the country, and writers enongh in them 
to furnish occasional employment to the postman. 
Some have to go thirty or forty miles to post a 
letter or get their weekly paper. Once a week, 
or every fortnight, is often enough to take such 
a journey, and sometimes good neighbors will 
club together, and in turn about bring and carry 
each other's mails. ‘The station shown in our 
picture is too poor to put up a post at the road- 
side to hold the bag for the passing train to seize, 
and the postmaster’s pretty daughter must serve 
instead. 
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MADAME’S MASQUERADE. 


Hortense sat leaning forward, her hands 
clasped over the arm of her easy-chair, the toe 
of one small silken-slippered foot idly tracing the 
pattern of a great rose in the footstool. It was 
the attitude of deep thought, the attitude and 
nothing more, as was testified by the frequent 
weary little sighs. Atlength, after a half yawn, 
she flung herself back, muttering, ‘‘ My faith, 
how tiresome!” as she touched the bell on the 
table at her elbow. 

** Ask Madame Lenormand to have the kind- 
ness to come to me, Aglaé,” she said. ‘The door 
closed upon the servant, and shortly after re- 
opened to admit a lady in the prime of life, tall, 
inclined to stoutness, and with a mingled ex- 
pression of comfort and care marking her good- 
natured face. 

“You wished for me, madame,” she said, 
stooping to pick up a bonbonniere that had 
slipped to the floor. ‘**How can I make my- 
self useful ?” 

‘*My cousin, I am weary of my life!” said 
Hortense, for a second opening wide her child- 
ish, solemn eyes in the other's face. 

This tragic announcement from a creature in 
the very bud of her May, with the first dewy 
freshness, ay, and petu'ant little thorns of the 
rose still about her, might have provoked a smile 
from most. But Madame Lenormand did not 
smile. ‘The anxiety deepened im her look as she 
cried, ‘* Heavens, madame, you have the fever! 
Your eyes are restless, your cheeks hectic, and, 
mon Lieu!” —with a glance into the Lonbonniere 
still on her lap—‘‘ you have not eaten half_a 
dozen of the chocolats !” 

“It is that I die of nothing to do,” gravely 
returned Hortense. with charming unconscious- 
ness of this truly French anticlimax. ‘* Look 
at me, cousin,” she continued, raising herself in 
her chair and speaking more rapidly ; ‘* here am 
I, eighteen, gay, not too ugly—no? and I come 
from six years of the convent to—what? Balls, 
music, theatres, all the amusements natural to 
my youth? No! a solitude where time creeps, 
creeps so slow, I know the days only by the or- 
der of the dinners or the different toilets Aglaé 
chooses for me. Toilet! Bah! Of what use 
here? They might as well have shut me in the 
family tomb at ofice!” 

Madame Lenormand looked vet more troubled. 
** But—madame—” she said, hesitatingly, ** ma- 
dame will remember that Monsieur D’Evrecourt 
will soon be here, and then—” 

‘* And then,” interrupted Hortense, quickly, 
**T am likely to wish myself indeed in the fam- 
ily tomb! Enough,” she continued, in-an al- 
tered voice, the Angry sparkle dying out of her 
eyes; ‘* I have no secrets from you, cousin. You 
know the unwilling prisoner I hold myself: can 
you not comprehend my desire for a brief play- 
time before my jailer comes?” 

‘*Madame would go into society?” said her 
companion, doubtfally. 

Hortense made a movement of impatience. 
**Ah, no; not that! Do you not see,” she said, 
with scornful bitterness, *‘all that will be my 
prison indulgences by-and-by? No; what I 


would have is liberty, the freer and wilder the, 


better. ‘They have defrauded me of my girlhood. 
Ah, well, Hortense de Carignan rebels against 
Madame Ja Marquise; she will have one taste 
at least of what they have taken away. The 
great lady's day will come soon; but now, now I 
will be free to act my caprice as the veriest gri- 
sette. My cousift—” stopping short, and clasping 
her hands with the gravity of sudden resolution, 
**] will be a grisetie 

** Madame can net mean it,” urged her com- 
panion, aghast. ‘* Consider the scandal.” 

**Bah! who will know it? And I am not a 
simple demoiselie, but a married woman, with a 
married woman s privileges. Besides, have I not 
you, cousin, to be my guardian and warrant at 
need? Behold us, then, the good bouryeoise 
mamma and the wicked little daughter! Vivre 
la bagatelie !” and she began humming gayly a 
bar of a popular melody. 

** But [ assure you, madame, it is impossible,” 
began the other, with a perplexed face. 

‘*And I assure you, madame, that it will be 
done!” retorted Hlortense, with light decision. 
** Listen! now I am going to breakfast; after 
that I will be dréssed and go for a drive. Our 
campaign must be settled befure we return; so 
sharpen your wits, my good cousin.” 

With which she rose, while Madame Lenor- 
mand, accepting the dismissal, walked slowly 
from the room, the look of perplexity deepen- 
ing on her face as she revolved the situation, 
which was certainly an embarrassing one. Given 
briefly, it stood thus: 

Hortense de Carignan, from her very cradle, 
had been destined for the son of her father’s 
neighbor, the Marquis d’Evrecourt. The pro- 
jected union was partly of interest, partly of 
friendship, inasmuch as it would unite at once 
two adjacent estates und two families whose 
heads had already in early youth sworn to each 
other the romantic devotion oz enthusiastic na- 
tures. In this project they had never wavered ; 
and when, a few years after the birth of Hor- 
tense, M. De Carignan died, his inconsolable 
widow held herself solemnly bound to see his 
views for their danghter accomplished. Unfor- 
tunately, before many years, Madame De Cari- 
gnan was herself attacked by a mortal illness. 
Finding her days numbered, her one anxiety 
was to insure the execution of the sacred trust : 
and having persuaded the D’Evrecourts to her 
mind, the marriage rite was performed beside 
her death-bed between the little Hortense, then 
barely twelve years old, and Jules d’Evrecourt, 
a boy of perhaps fifteen. Hortense was then at 
once placed in a convent, while Jules returned to 
the family estate to grow up, as seemed probable, 


in the likeness of his father, who was a passion- 


ate lover of country life and all its sports. 


The evil, if evil it were, however, wrought its 
own cure, so far as Jules was concerned. For 
M. D’Evrecourt, in one ot his break-neck gallops, 
was thrown and killed by the plunging of his 
horse. The accident gave his widow an uncon- 
querable aversion to the place and all its associa- 
tions ; she removed to Paris, where she presently 
married again, this time an English lord, who 
took her to his own country, Jules accompanying 
his mother, who was dotingly fond of him. 

Meanwhile his childish bride was growing up 
in the convent where she had been placed on her 
mother’s death. At first, of course, the little 
creature did not fairly understand her position ; 
the title of Madame la Marquise, laughingly be- 
stowed on her by her childish playfellows, made 
her toss her vain little head as over some special 
distinction. But as she developed into woman- 
hood, ‘and realized how irrevocably her life had 
been fixed without even the semblance of a choice 
of her own, the matter appeared to her in a very 
different tight. She brooded secretly over the 
injustice of her fate, till % was a very discontent- 
ed little wife indeed who, in any thing but a wife- 
ly spirit, left her sheltering convent to meet this 
unknown husband, Young D’Evrecourt, how- 
ever, serenely unconscious of all this, was still 
away on his travels, from which he would not re- 
turn quite yet. And Hortense passed these weeks 
of expectation in ever-increasing discontent, and 
what would have been rebellion had rebellion been 
possible in her circumstances. As it was, her dis- 
satisfaction. found relief with Madame Lenor- 
mand, who was the best possible confidante of 
such dangerous sentiments. Life, which had 
been a pretty hard school to the good lady, had 
taught her that silent sympathy is the safest, and 
that there are times when the greatest service one 
can render others is to forget their own words. 
So she heard all and said little, making herself 
n safety-valve for this impulsive orphaned girl, by 
her peculiar position at once dangerously bound 
and free, with no other safeguard than the distant 
relative who had become friend and coniforter 
from mere companion and ‘‘sheep-dog.” For 
Madame Lenormand’s bourgeois love-match had 
turned out unfortunately, on which account, per- 
haps, she was the more zealous to steer her young 
charge clear of the rashness and self-will that 
might wreck a life, 

That Hortense could not be reasoned ont of 
her new whim she was convinced ; by conform- 
ing to it, she would render it as little dangerous 
as possible. But avery slight glimpse of grisette 
life would doubtless be needed to deprive it of 
its one charm of novelty in the eyes of the fastid- 
ious little lady, and wisely to choose that glimpse 
must be her own part, who was bound never to 
cease oversight of Madame la Marquise until she 
delivered her over to the guardianship of a hus- 
band. So careful deliberation decided her upon 
a scheme, which she proposed to Hortense dur- 
ing their drive. She had chanced to hear men- 
ticn made of a masked balk shortly to be given 
in the Latin Quarter; she could manage to pro- 
cure tickets without suspicion; the disguise would 
be effectual ; and Hortense would probably have 
had quite enough before the hour came for un- 
masking, when they would quietly slip off and 
home again, with no one the wiser, madame’s 
caprice gratified, and no harm done. 

Hortense was delighted with the plan, and left 
it entirely to Madame Lenormand’'s management, 
declaring that she would rather have it all a sur- 
prise, with a childish delight in anticipating a 
glimpse into what seemed to her a sort of farry- 
land. 

And truly it was a world as wonderful as any 
fuiry-land she could have fallen into to this con- 
vent-bred little girl, despite her position as igno- 
rant as a child of things familiar enough to an- 
other. It was a metamorphosis as complete as 
Cinderella's. Some of these merry-makers might 
have starved yesterday in a garret; they might 
lie ghastly and stiff to-morrow under the waters 
of the river; but to-night the world was all their 
own: qgrisettes, ouvriers, poor devils! for a few 
hours they were kings and queens, and they kept 
their state generously. Such unfeigned gayety, 
such utter surrender to the intoxication of the 
moment, amazed Hortense, all inexperienced as 
she was. Her blood came and went to the beat 
of the music; she caught her breath at every 
waft of perfume; the clash of color and sound, 
evolving harmony from its own irregular rhythm, 
stirred a vague melody in the confusion of her un- 
tried senses; the formless whirling crowd seem- 
ed to catch her volition in its sweep, and toss it 
in and out like a leaf on the wind. With a feel- 
ing of losing her personality, she shrank aside 
from the revel, unconscious of a figure for some 
time near to her. moving as she moved, and paus- 
ing where she paused. 

** Will not the Queen of Heaven deign to smile 
on the humblest of her adorers? I come from 
afar to worship,’ said a voice, suddenly, low in 
her ear; and turning with a start, she saw a man 
clad in pilgrim’s garb, with staff in hand. ‘The 
large cloak concealed his figure; the mask hid 
his face; only his eyes were visible, and, signifi- 
cant, intense, gazed steadfastly on the young girl. 

**Gentle pilgrim,” answered Hortense, after 
one startled glance to assure herself of her chap- 
eron’s nearness, entering with instinctive femi- 
nine coquetry into the spirit of the scene, ‘‘ you 
come too late, and find only a waning moon ;” 
and she drooped her crescent low. 

** Ah, suffer me then to await her rising thus,” 
he exclaimed, throwing himself at her feet. 

** Beware!” she said, archly. ‘* Know you 
not that to sleep in the moon's light is to peril 
sense and sight ?” 

** To peril?” he repeated. ‘* Nay, look on me, 
then, and see if I be not deaf and blind already— 
to aught save her ;” and with a quick movement 


he raised his mask, and gazed up at her with a | 


look into which he had thrown a subtlety of ex- 
pression that spoke well for his powers of acting. 


During this dialogue they had been staifdiug | 


apart’ in the recess of a balconied window, so 
that the moving throng was behind him, and 
none but his companion saw his face. It was a 
singularly handsome face, youthful in feature, vet 
with the force and fire of manhood—a face that 
looked as if at whatsoever shrine it might kneel, 
it was not wont to kneel in vain. So much Hor- 
tense saw in the brief glimpse, and with it a pas- 
sionate purpose, a strangely mingled intensity, 
that made her color change and her eves droop 
even under her mask. When she lifted them 
again his mask was restored, and nothing was 
visible but his eyes, challenging her as before. 
With a half-conscious shyness she turned away, 
and taking Madame Lenormand’s arm, walked 
in among the merry-makers, But wherever they 
moved he followed, till by-and-by the trio be- 
gan to attract attention—the slight, transparently 
robed figure, witlrits luminous crescent, sheltered 
in the voluminous draperies of the elder woman, 
and a stealthy, dark snape, like a creeping cloud, 
following step for step in their wake, 

**Behold a portent!” cried one—‘‘the full 
moon with the new!” 

** And the dark swallowing up both!” put in 
another. 

** Have a care, Mademoiselle Moon; the dark 
is dangerous,” mocked a figure in a bizarre but- 
terfly robe. 

Hortense’s sable attendant made some light 
retort, which, random as it was, told surely nev- 
ertheless, for a loud laugh followed, as, with one 
angry flash of the black eyes befeath her mask, 
the human butterfly fluttered away into the crowd. 

In this way he continued to keep every one at 
a distance, while Hortense, half fluttered by this 
persistent chase, half relieved to be freed from 
other pursuit of creatures so unfamiliar to her, 
came instinctively to turn for help to this bold 
stranger, as much of friend asenemy. But when 
the hour for unmasking approached, she began 
to question uneasily how to escape without being 
observed. Finally she succeeded in dispatching 
her sable follower on some pretext, and that 
done, hastily slipping into the crowd, stole away 
unmarked on Madame Lenormand’s arm. 

Doubtless it was the unaccustomed excitement 
that drove sleep from the pillow of the convent- 
bred girl. At all events, when Madame Lenor- 
mand the next day noticed the languor and pallor 
of her charge, it was this freak that she blamed 
for them. 

‘*It is very well,” she said, half jestingly, 
“‘that madame need but play at being a gri- 
sette.”” 

‘*It is a stupid play,” answered madame, 
‘and one I shall play at no more. What are 
they all, then, these people?” she continued, aft- 
er a moment's pause; ‘‘ yrisettes, ourriers, eh, 
cousin ?” 

** And students, adventurers—who knows whiat, 
besides 7?” 

‘* But never of our class—no, cousin ?” 

‘‘Who knows? Madame herself was there,” 
answered Madame Lenormand, with an arch 
glance at Hortense, who flushed, and rejoined, 
quickly, 

‘* Bah! that was a madecap’s frenk; it has 
nothing to say to the others.” Her handker- 
chief slid from her lap. She stooped to recover 
it, and added, ‘* That droll, for example, who 
haunted us so; no doubt you fancy him a prince 
in disguise ?”’ 

‘‘Who knows?” repeated Madame Lenor- 
mand, laughing. ‘The prince of school-boys 
at least.” 

‘*And I,” said Hortense, throwing up her 
chin, ‘** I beliewe him a tailor with a head turn- 
ed by too much Béranger. Oh, it was too stu- 
pid! I will have no more of it.” 

This was Hortense’s strain throughout the 
day; constantly recurring to that caprice of hers, 
and as constantly avowing her weariness of it. 
She was restless and fitful, giving orders only to 
countermand them, and proposing plans which 
she could not wait to see executed. At length, 
toward evening, having for the tenth time finally 
decided to take her daily drive, she was passing 
to the carriage, when a young man, stepping 
quickly forward, arrested her progress with a 
** Pardon, madame.” 

At the sound Hortense turned with a start to 
recognize the face she had looked into for a mo- 
ment on the preceding night, and in that full 
light which touched into brightness his amber 
waves of hair she saw the pallor of suffering on 
his face, and in his eyes, as they met hers, a sort 
of passionate appeal that almost stirred tears in 
her own. 

** Pardon, madame,” he repeated, and, it seem- 
ed to her, with an almost reproachful accent on 
the last word; ‘‘ this is the property of madame, 
I imagine,” handing her a fanciful little pocket- 
book, bound in blue and silver. Hortense open- 
ed it, and stood turning over the cards and few 
trifles it contained, her eves cast down, her face 
flushing. Wholly ignorant of his position, she 
was in doubt what to do. She felt it impossible 
to offer him money, yet was loath to let him de- 
part with a mere common word of acknowledg- 
ment. Obeying a sudden impulse, she drew a 
ring from her finger, and gave it to him, saying, 
** Do me the favor to wear this in token of my 
thanks, monsieur.” 

The young man’s face kindled with a sudden 
glow ; he poured forth hurried broken words, to 
which she responded by a grave bow, still with- 
out looking at him; then the door was closed, 
and the carriage rolled off, leaving him standing 
there with the sunlight flickering over his fair 
locks and eager, handsome face. 

** It must have fallen from one of my wraps,” 
said Hortense, breaking the silence abruptly ; 
** but then how could he guess it was mine?” 

Madame Lenormand hesitated. ‘** If the truth 
were told, madame,” she said, *‘1 imagine he 
caught a glimpse of us as we stole out, and fol- 
lowed us home. I was almost sure there was a 
carriage following ours all the way, though I 
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would not mention it till now, not to annoy 
ou.” 

‘ Hortense sat flushing and paling. ‘‘ Followed 

us?” she repeated. ‘* But that is—” 

‘* Arrant impertinence,” completed Madame 
Lenormand. ‘* Doubtless you were right, ma- 
dame, and he is some romantic tailor, whom all 
his romance could not teach to be a gentleman.” 

Hortense glanced sharply up, but made no re- 
sponse. Madame Lenormand, judging her to be 
vexed with having overrewarded such a man, 
dropped the subject. 

Had this act of presumption been the unknown 
masquerader’s last! But only the next evening 
Hortense, stepping out on her balcony, saw a 
man move out of the shadow opposite, and rec- 
ognized the voice that began singing one of the 
airs she had heard at the masked ball. She re- 
treated instantly, but the figure still held its 
ground, and when cgutiously peeping out, after 
extinguishing her light before going to rest, she 
could dimly discern it keeping its solitary vigil. 

And this was but the beginning. Day after 
day she was pursued by a silent, distant appari- 
tion, till Madame Lenormand half-jestingly ask- 
ed if they should call in the aid of a sergent de 
ville to exorcise it. Hortense only shook her 
head. She had chosen throughout to ignore the 
meaning of this pursuit, to be blind to the wist- 
ful eyes that sought hers. Secure in the social 
barriers that prevented his near approach, she 
could afford to be careless of a passion that could 
never trouble her pride. 

But at length the climax came one day, when, 
as she sat alone reading, a servant entered with 
hesitation. ‘* Pardon, madame,” he said, dep- 
recatingly, “‘ but there is a peasant without who 
insists upon seeing Madame la Marquise. He 
claims to come from her estate with a message 
of importance; so I have ventured to disturb 
madame—” 

‘*I¢ is well, Etienne,” replied Hortense, with- 
out lifting her eyes from the page. ‘* Let him 
enter.” 

‘* Enter, then, friend Brazenface,” grumbled 
the domestic, sotto voce, to a man at his elbow, 
and, closing the door again, retreated, muttering 
to himself about unmannerly peasants who would 
not know their proper place. 

The man remained in silence by the door, till 
at Hortense’s bidding he slowly advanced, un- 
covering his head meantime. Then Hortense 
started, for, with the removal of the heavy slouch- 
ed hat and shock of wild black hair attached, 
she recognized beneath the peasant’s garb the 
unknown miasquerader of a fortnight before. 
She sprang to her feet, dropping her book ; in- 
stinctively both bent to lift it, and their hands 
met. The touch seemed to act on her like an 
electric shock, breaking the silent amaze in 
which she‘had stood gazing. 

‘* Monsieur,” she half stammered, ‘‘ what if 
this disguise ? what is it you mean ?” 

**Ah! madame,” he interposed, pleadingly, 
“*to speak to you for one moment, to be near 

ou—”" 

J “To be near me!” she repeated. ‘‘ Hold! 
it is for days that you pursue me; you follow me 
every where abroad, and now—are you then 
mad, monsieur ?” 

‘* Truly, madame, you say right,” he answered, 
sadly. ‘“Mad? was it not your own warning 
to me on that night? Since then I am like a 
child that cries for the moon; and she is so far 
above me, so far—” 

‘* Listen, monsieur,” said Hortense, in a firm 
voice, though with a face as pale as the agitated 
one she looked into, ‘‘this is madness, if you 
will, but it must end. I am married, and al- 
though my husband is not beside me, I know 
how to uphold the honor of his name and my 
own. ‘The Marquise d’Evrecourt can not suffer 
this pursuit of her. Go; let it end here!” 

The young man stood gazing at her in silence, 
but with a pleading pain in his eyes that could 
searce have failed to move any woman's pity 
who saw it. But Hortense’s eyes never left the 
floor ; she sat with clasped hands and compressed 
lips, waiting in a kind of dumb obstinacy for him 
to depart. He seemed at length to comprehend 
this. ‘*I go,” he said; and with no other word 
moved slowly to the door. Five minutes later 
Madame Lenormand, entering the room, was 
frightened to find Hortense lying back in her 
chair, white, and shivering as if jn an ague fit. 

** Madame’s apparition,” as the elder lady was 
wont, laughingly, to style their fellow-masquer- 
ader, seemed effectually laid, at length. ‘Two, 
four, five days passed, and still he made no sign. 
Madame Lenormand, knowing nothing of that 
last scene in the boudoir, wondered not a little 
over this sudden disappearance, and invented sev- 
eral ingenious theories to account for it. ‘* Well, 
well,” she finished, after discussing one of these, 
‘* at least I fancy-he will trouble us no more.” 

** He will trouble us no more,” echoed Hor- 
tense ; and something in the tone made Madame 
Lenormand look up with a sudden solicitude. 
Surely the mobile face had grown strangely still 
and pale of late, she thought, and, reflecting on 
the girl's loneliness, half regretted even the little 
ripple of excitement that ‘‘ madame’s apparition” 
had made in her daily dullness. 

It was the end of the same week, and the two 
ladies were sitting together, when a servant pre- 
sented himself with a card, which he delivered 
to Madame Lenormand. No sooner had she 
glanced at it than she started up in a flurry, very 
foreign to her usual placidity. 

‘* Heavens!” she cried; *‘ he has returned.” 

Hortense had leaned forward, her hands tight- 
ly clasped on her lap. ‘‘ //e?” she repeated, in 
a voice scarcely audible. 

** Ay, he himself, Monsieur le Marquis—" 

‘“*Ah!” Hortense gave a sharp cry, and fell 
/ back white as death among her cushions. Ma- 
dame Lenormand went on, running her eye rap- 
idly over some words penciled on the card. ‘* He 
has arrived unexpectedly, and sends to me to 


prepare you. Madame, shall I give orders to 
admit him here ?” 

‘* Admit him,” said Hortense, in the same low, 
unnatural voice ; and Madame Lenormand glided 
from the room. 

How many moments, how many ages passed, 
Hortense could not have told, before the door re- 
opened ; steps came toward her; she counted 
them one by one, till they paused close beside 
her. But a leaden weight seemed to press her 
eyelids down ; she leaned back, faint and breath- 
less, in her chair, till a voice said, 

** Hortense 

The blood rushed back with a leap almost of 
pain as she heard, her eyes were drawn up as by 
another will than hers to where, this time in the 
guise of the Marquis d’Evrecourt, the unknown 
masquerader stood before her, his eyes fixed on 
her, no longer with the half-defiant eagerness 
that had filled them when they first gazed into 
hers, nor the sorrowful reproach she had last 
seen in them, but a tender triumph softening 
their amber brilliancy. 

“* What, Hortense, not a word for me?” He 
stretched out his hand, and the ring she had giv- 
en him caught the light, and flashed out sudden- 
ly. He drew the jewel from his finger, and plac- 
ing it on hers, lifted the trembling hand to his 
lips. ‘* That is our true marriage ring,” he said. 
** You will not banish me again—my wife ?” 


By-and-by Madame Lenormand entered—dis- 
creetly. 

“So, cousin,” cried Hortense, turning to her 
with a tremulous laugh, ** you, too, were a con- 
spirator against me ?” 

** But, madame,” said the good lady, eagerly, 
**T had no choice, indeed. The thought of your 
husband was growing daily a greater pain and 
dread to you, and when Monsieur le Marquis 
comes and confides in me, all eager to surprise 
you with his love, what am I to do bat help him 
to conquer a prejydice I know founded on noth- 
ing? And then so opportunely comes madame’s 
masqnerade—” 

‘“* Enough, my good cousin,” put in M. D’Evre- 
court, with a laugh; ‘‘I think we must forgive 
madame her masquerade—for this once.” 

“* And considering monsieur’s share in it,” 
said Hortense, with a saucy demureness that 
made him laugh again. 

** Madame is served,” announced Etienne, bow- 
ing on the threshold, in the midst of their mirth ; 
and Hortense, on her husband's arm, out 
to a repast whére the viands seemed all fairy 
meats, shared with the fairy prince. 
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Calendar. 


SEPTEMBER. 
5.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 12.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 19.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, %1.—St. Matthew. 
Sunday, %6.—Eighteenth Sunday after Prinity. 
Wednesday 29.—St. Michael and All Angela, 


8.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 10,—Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 11.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 18.—St. Luke, the Evangelist. 

Sunday, %—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
Thugsday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 
81.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 


Ix deciding the famous Wesleyan tombstone 
case Sir Ropert PHi_Loors, Dean of the Coart 
of Arches, declared that “* the church-yard is the 
freehold of the incumbent, subject to the right 
of the parishioner or stranger lappening to die 
in the parish to simple interment, and no more.”’ 
The incumbent has the right, according to the 
dean, to use the church-yard as a pasture, and 


to forbid the erection of any grave-stones if he. 


should think that they interfered with the pas- 
turage. He drew a line of distinction between 
the words Wesleyan minister’ and “ rever- 
end.”” The former he decided was legal, but 
the latter not, as applied to a Non-conformist. 
He therefore sustained the decision of the chan- 
cellor of the diocese of Lincoln. An appeal 
was taken to the Privy Council. 

In the Wesleyan Conference at Sheffield the 
ex-president, the Rev. Dr. Punsnon, said in re- 
lation to this case that ‘“‘he would not quarrel 
with any person, whether he were bishop, priest, 
deacon, or judge, who thought he had a right to 
withhold from him the ordinary courtesies of 
life, but he would withstand any man to the face, 
because he was to be blamed, wha told him that 
he was a schismatic, and who, moreover, told 
them that the great brotherhood and the great 
churches which God had given to this and other 
lands, called Wesleyan Methodist, did not hold 
a true ecclesiastical position.”’ 


The death of Dr. G. the dis- 
tinguished Presbyterian revivalist, in his eighty- 
third year, will leave a id in the ranks of the 
ministry not easily filled. He was originally a 
lawyer, and carried the logical method of the 
legal profession into the pulpit. His power to 
move men by his eloquence was very great. In 


1852 he became President of Oberlin cg 5 
N- 


Ohio, where he lived until his death. Dr. Fr 
NEY was active with his pen, and was well known 
as a frequent contributor to the religious papers. 


The Old Catholic Conference at Bonn closed 
August 17. Itsuccessfully accomplished its ob- 
ject—the agreement of the representatives of 
the Eastern and the Western Churches upon a 


formula satisfactory to both in relation to “the 
procession of the Holy Ghost.’’ The point wheth- 
er the Spirit proceeds from the Father or from 
the Father and the Son is one of the subtleties 
of theological science, but it sufficed ages ago 
to divide the Christian Church. At the close of 
the proceedings, Archbishop Lykunrovus, of the 
Greek Church, and Bishop SanprorpD( Anglican), 


of Gibraltar, thanked Dr. DOLLINGER for the 
good results of the Conference. They “‘ express- 
ed the hope that the Churches would continue 


to draw nearer together, until there was a unit- 
ed universal Church.” Bishop Reinkens closed 
the proceedings with a ‘‘Te Deum.” 


TH® following unique card appears in the 
Watchman and Reflector, of Boston : 

“If I were a statesman, or lawyer, or doctor, 
would be for my benefit, but as I am a minister of the 
Gospel, where age operates unfavorably, 80 much so 
that a man of fifty is rather too old to be a pastor, and 
if sixty, old enough to be shelved, therefore will all 
that have received the last catalogue of the Newton 
Theological Institutian please make the following cor- 
rection ? born November 22, 1799, inatead of 1792, leat 
all the pulpits should, be ci 
great age. 


The London Table denies the authenticity of 
the charge to the clergy said to have been de- 
livered by the Bishop of Oporto. 


to me on account of 
H, Frrz.’ 


President Grant attended the Sunday-school 
Convention at Fair Point, Chautauqua e, on 
August 15. Two copies of the Bacstzr Bibl 
one printed In England, the other in the Unit 
States, were presented to him in behalf of the 
Convention by the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vinoznr. 


The counsel in the GurBorD case have given 
notice that they will apply to court for a manda- 
mus authorizing, under the order of the Queen’s 
Privy Council, the interment of the remains of 
GUTBORD in the Catholic cemetery of Montreal, 
where during his lifetime he had purchased a 
lot. The body will be taken from the Proteat- 
ant cemetery, where it has lain for several years, 
and if the rites of the Church at the grave are 
refused, a suit for damages will be instituted. 
In this contest both parties have shown the ut- 
most tenacity in maintaining their positions, 


Jon~ WESLEY was one of the early settlers 
in Geo having sailed to that colony in com- 
any with its founder, General OeGLETHORPS. 
re he was pastor of the church in Savannah 
and missionary to the Indians. A memorial 
church, which will bear his name, is about to be 
erected in Savannah by the Methodists; the 
corner-stone was laid August 10. Large con- 
tributions toward its erection have been made 
by Methodists of the Northern Church. 


Churchmen and Non-conformists united to do 
honor to the memory of Ricwargp Baxtsr, the 
author of the Saints’ Neerlasting Rest, on the last 
Wednesday in July. His statue was on that day 
unveiled at Kidderminster by the wife of the 
Bishop of Worcester. Dean StTaniey and Dr. 
StrovucHTon made the addresses. The dean’s 
address was, as is usual with him, rich in his- 
torical reminiscence, and very appropriate, 


The Bishop of Ermeland is now added to the 
number of Prussian prelates who have signified 
their submission to the law for the parochial ad- 
ministration of church property. It is thought 
that this concession indicates the desire of the 
bishops to come to terms with the state. It is 
believed also that — of the priests are notify- 
ing the government of their submission, which 
they are permitted to do secretly. 


The salaries of the bishops and cardinals for 
the current year were not voted by the French 
Assembly withoutsome criticism. M. TRENOLET 
complained that the prelates, though receiving 
pay from the republic, neglected to pray for it; 
that the Domine salvam fac icam was not 
chanted in the churches, not even in that of Ver- 
sailles, where the Assembly sat. M. WaLton, 
the.Minister of Public Worship, defended the 
clergy, and said that the prayer named had not 
been chanted because it had not been asked for; 
he promised, however, that it would be asked for 
in three months’ time. M. Trgno.at, not quite 
satisfied, rejoined that “ the republic would thus. 
be done out of three months’ prayers.” 


M. Veuriior, the editor of the Univers, of 
Paris, whose andacity has in it a touch of the 
sublime, bas recently pees a list of his mis- 
fortunes. His paper has been fined, suspended, 
and once killed for the space of seven years, 


~ 


¢ 


bd 


last punishment was for denouncing a shop-keep- 
er for selling on Sunday. Besides paying in this 
case a fine, he has been ordered to print the 
judgment of the court at the head of his col- 
umns, 


The Bishop of Paderborn, who escaped from 
Wesel, is now at Venlo, in Holland, but will pro- 
ceed to Rome. Report says that a cardinal’s 
hat awaits himthere. He has addressed a letter 
to his people, exhorting them to persevere in 
the course which he has marked for them. 


The recent history of Bavaria shows clearly 
that this important part of the German Empire 
is coming steadily into more perfect sympath 
with the policy of Bismarck. The late el 
tions are a case in point. Recently, also, it has 
been announced that the Bavarian ministry bas 
been authorized to assent to any measures pro- 

in the Federal Council for extending the 


aw concerning the Jesuits to the Franciscan, 


Capuchin, and Carmelite orders. 


The General of the Franciscans is now in Prus- 
sia, and is engaged in settlitrg up the affairs of 
the houses of the order, preparatory to the emi- 
gration of the monks. 


Bishop James THEODORE who was or- 
dained in this = immediately upon the ad- 
—— of the Protestant Episcopal Triennial 

onvention, has promulgated the constitution 
of the “ Orthodox Apostolic Church” of Hayti. 
The Charch is styled “ national,” though, as far 
as appears, it has no connection with the state. 
The island is divided into provinces, and these 
are In subdivided into dioceses, with provis- 
ion for an annual Convocation. The constitu- 
tion is described as formed under ‘‘a covenant 
or ecclesiastical convention concluded with the 
Church in America.’’ 


The Rev. Toomas Guarp, the eloquent Irish 
preacher, bas reached Sun Francisco, where his 
sermons and lectures have attracted great atten- 
tion. He will be appointed to the Howard 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The number of Indians in the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union (exclusive of Alaska) is es- 
timated to be 206,000. Of these 229,394@re under 
the supervision of religious bodies. The Ameri- 
can Missionary Association has seven agencies, 
with 18,341 Indians; the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, two agencies, and 1700 Indians; the 
Baptist Home Mission Society, four agencies; 
the Christian Missionary Convention, two agen- 
cies, with 10,000 Indians; the Friends, fourteen 
agencies ; the Indian Commission of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, eight agencies, with 25,000 
Indians; the Lutheran Church, one agency, with 
138 Indians; Methodist Boards of Missions, fif- 
teen agencies, with 49,864 Indians; Presbyterian 
Board, nine agencies, with 48,055 Indians; Re- 
formed Church Mission Board, four agencies, 
and 11,372 Indians; the Roman Catholic Church, 
eight agencies, and the oversight of 23,000 Ip- 
dians. There are estimated to be in the Domffi- 
ion of Canada 148,000 Indians, making a total of 
about 450,000 for North America, exclusive of 
Mexico and Alaska. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Otp Rowe kept a hotel, where he used to say one 
could get any thing that was ever made to eat. One 
day in came a Yankee, who asked old Rowe what he 
could give him for dinner. “ Any thing, Sir, from 4 
pickled elephant to a canary-bird’s tongue.” “ Wa’al,” 
said the Yankee, eying Rowe, “ guess I'll take a piece 
of = elephant.” “ Well, we've got ’em all ready 

w 


t here in the house; but you'll have to take 4 
le an, ‘cause we never cut em.” The Yankee 
thought he would take some cod-fish and putatocs, 
Railways are built on three gauges nowadays—nar- 
row gauge, broad gauge, and mortgage. 


Old Baron Rothschild gave a louis toa charity fund, 
and the person receiving it said, “Ah, Monsieur le 
Baron, you give only a louis, and your son gave five }” 
“And reasonably " said the baron: his fa, 
ther is a millionaire, {am on! y & poor orphan.” 


UNCLE SAMMY'S BULL’S-EYE BOYS. 
Cuorvus or Team. ‘‘FIome Again, Home Again, from a Foreign Shore.” 
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COMFORT. 


Whrry 650 sorrowful, darling— 
Why so sorrowful, pray ? 
You are looking out for the clouds, dear, 
And meeting the storm half-way. 
Where is the use of fretting 
Over the ,worries of life? 
Haven't you got your babies? 
And haven't you got your wife? 


I am a sickly nuisance ; 

The babies do nothing but squall; 
And it gives you trouble to find, dear, 
f Bread and butter for all. 

But what would you do without us? 

Where would you like to roam, 

If you hadn't the wife and babies 

To anchor you here at home? 


Don’t we divide your sorrows? 
Don’t we double your joys? 

What would you do with your money 
Without the girls and boys? 

I know that they tear their dresses, 
And wear holes in their shoes; 

I k@ow we have had a panic, 
And business has got the blues. 


It’s horrid to be a merchant, 
And worse to be a clerk. 

It was mean for the house to fail, dear, 
And throw you out of work. 

But times have always been hard, dear, 
Since eves the world began ; 

And didn’ you always growl, dear, 


Like every business man? 


We've plenty to eat, my darling, 
And clothes enough to wear: 
They'll last till you get to work, dear, 
And what more need we care? 
Let us have done with sorrow, 
And drive sad thoughts away ; 
There's no such thing as to-morrow— 
When it comes it will be to-day. 


Let me smooth ont your forehead, 
And kiss away that frown; 
You know you've the prettiest babies 
And the fnerriest wife in town. 
Panics don’t last forever; 
They end in a little while: 
Pluck up your courage, darling, 
And take life with a smile. 


LIGHTING THE BEACON. 


Tue beacon light is as old as history. These 
alarm fires, used as signals to spread the intelli- 
_ gence of any great event, are alluded to by Ho- 
MER and other writers of his time, and mention 
is made of them by the Hebrew prophet Jers- 
MIAH in his call to the children of Bensamin, 
ye children of Bensamiyn, gather your- 
selves to flee out of the midst of Jerusalem, 
and blow the trumpet in Tekoa, and set up a 
sign of fire in Beth-haccerem: for evil appear- 
eth out of the north, and great destruction.” No- 
tices of them are also found in the literary re- 
mains of ancient Persia and Palestine, as having 
been used to communicate the news of foreign 
invasion, Or any occurrence of great importance. 
They were made by kindling a pile or bale of 
wood on the tops of lefty mountains, and keep- 
ing the flame bright by night, or having the fire 
so covered as to emit a dense smoke by day. 

In the time of ProLemy PHILADELPHUS, about 
three hundred years before the Christian era, 
there was erected at Alexandria the celebrated 
Pharos or beacon tower, which ranked among 
the ancients as one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Sestrratus, the architect, is recorded to 
have built this structure in a wonderful manner, 
of many stories of white stone, on a rock form- 
ing the promontory of the island of Pharos, and 
to have dedicated it to ‘‘the gods, the saviors, 
for the benefit of seamen.” says this tow- 
er cost a sum equal to a million and a half of 
dollars. ‘The different descriptions of this cele- 
brated tower leave it a matter of uncertainty 
whether the beacon displayed the flickering and 

uncertain light of a common fire or whether a 
more perfeet mode of illumination was employed. 
It is stated to have been four hundred feet in 
height, and to have sent its light a distarice of 
forty miles, both of which are manifest exagger- 
ations, 

Contemporary with the erection of the Pharos 
was that of the Colossus of Rhodes, also sup- 
posed to have been the hearer of an important 
beacon fire. ‘This gigantic statue of bronze, be- 
tween whose legs vessels could sail into the har- 
bor, which it spanned, was partly demolished by 
an earthquake fifty-six years after it was erected, 
and as late as the year 672 of the Christian era 
thé metal of which it was composed was sold to 
a Jewish merchant of Edessa by the Saracens, 
who received for it a sum equivalent to a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. 

‘The traditionary history of Ireland makes men- 
tion of a beacon light erected at Corunna for 
the use of the Irish in their early intercourse 
with Spain. Other ancient lights are mention- 
ed, but our knowledge of them is not accurate. 
Many of them appear to have been merely pots 
of fire erected on poles or placed on the summits 
of rocks. 

An instance of the use of a line of beacons in 
very ancient times is given in a passage of the 
tragedy of Agamemnon by the Greek poet s- 
cHyLus. The commander-in-chief of the Greek 
army at the siege of Troy is represented as com- 
municating the intelligence of the fall of the 
city to his queen, Clytemnestra, at Mycenz, in 
the Peloponnesus. ‘The line consisted of eight 
mountains, upon each of which a beacon was 
lighted as soon as the flame upon the last one 
was distinguished. In this way the news was 
conveyed in a single night from Troy to the 
anxiously expectant queen. 


Beacon fires were also kindled as a sign of 
rejoicing, though they are more frequently sig- 
nals of distress. In some cases there were vari- 
ous preconcerted modes of exhibiting the light, 
so as to indicate the nature of the intelligence. 
Thus an act of the Parliament of Scotland in 
1445 directs that ‘* one bale on fire shall be warn- 
ing of the approach of the English in any man- 
ner; two bales beside each other, that they are 
coming indeed; and four bales, that they are 
coming in great force.” 

In England the beacons were kept up by a 
rate levied on the counties, and had watches reg- 
ularly stationed at them, and horsemen to spread 
the intelligence during the day, when the beacons 
could not be seen. “They were carefully organ- 
ized when the Spanish Armada was expected. 
In the beginning of 1856 an old beacon-work 
on Malvern Hill, in Worcester, which had done 
its part in former days in spreading the intelli- 
gence of the appearance of the Armada, of the 
approach of the young Chevalier, and of that 
of the Dutch fleet, afterward dealt with by Ad- 
miral Biaxe, was lighted up in anticipation of 
the close of the Crimean war, and afforded an 
interesting amusement to scientific persons in 
estimating the distance at which the blaze could 
be seen from remote mountains. 

Our double-page illustration is a powerful pic- 
ture of the lighting of one of these signals of 
alarm. ‘The artist has given us no indication 
of the time when the event occurred which he 
portrays with such dramatic force, or the name 
of the hero who applies the torch to the beacon 
at the sacrifice of his own life, for the arrow that 
pierces his scanty armor 80 easily wil] undoubt- 


edly accomplish its intended work of destruction.. 


We can only appeal to our imagination to sup- 
ply the details of the story suggested by this sin- 
gle scene. The small coat of mail over the shirt 
of buffalo hide was the uniform always worn by 
the archers of the Middle Ages, when the bow 
and arrow were the most deadly weapon known 
in warfare. The rude construction of the bea- 
con, with its rough shaft of wood supporting the 
iron curve, from which depends a rude 

ket to hold the torch, places the scene far back 
in the earliest times. We can imagine the small 
city, probably German or Saxon, its walls sur- 
rounded by the enemy, whose blazing torches, 
thrown over into its streets, have lighted the 
flames that we see reflected against the darkness 
of the sky. One heroic man has dared to mount 
the exposed beacon tower, and, at the cost of 
his life, light the torch that shall bring succor to 
the beleaguered town. The artist pictures him 
as overjoyed by the success of his undertaking. 
He cries out, ‘‘Ha! ha! Rescue!” even while 
the fatal arrow pierces his side. 


JESUITS IN POLITICS. 


Norutne would seem more ridiculous than 
the policy of the Jesuits if it had not often proved 
80 nape Ait To attempt to rule nations by 
modern visions and miracles, to govern France 
and convulse Belgium with stigmata and water 
from a holy spring, to terrify mankind by the 
mandates of a pretended vicar of God, to impel 
the Pope to condemn all that the intelligent 
world holds valuable, to excite fierce massacres 
in Mexico and profess Democracy in New York, 
to bring into politics the servile manners and 
abject obedience of the convent or the cathedral, 
and drive Roman Catholics in solid, unbroken 
masses to the polls by threats of excommunica- 
tion, are but a small part of the madness or the 
folly of this audafious association. One might 
suppose that the intelligence of the nineteenth 
century would laugh at the superstitions of the 
intriguing priests. But it does not; it is rather 
forced to fear them. Ultramontanism is sud- 
denly sprung up into a vast political body. It 
rules by the grossest superstitions in every papal 
country, and penetrates the councils of nations 
and the homes of the people. ‘*The Jesuits,” 
we are told in a letter from Rome to the London 
Hour, *‘ rule over the Pope.” It is Bexx, the 
chief of the Jesuits, who governs the policy of 
the Papal Church, and Pius IX. has for more 
than twenty years been the humble instrument 
of the daring society. Step by step it has mould- 
ed the Roman Curia to its will. It has filled the 
Papal Church with its own bishops and cardinals, 
we are told, and Manninoe and M‘CLosxkey are 
slaves of the Jesuits. It shot down Roman patri- 
ots at Mentana with French Chassepots, it filled 
the prisons of Rome and Bologna with the no- 
blest of the Italians. It is a society merciless, 
revengeful, and terrible, a political organization 
which is incessantly busy in Paris, Cincinnati, or 
New York. Even England, we are assured by 
the correspondent of the Hour, may well beware 
of its intrigues, and prepare to defend civilization 
against its subtlest foe; and if the pilgrimages, 
miracles, stigmata, visions, incantations, anathe- 
mas, and fetichism of the ultramontanes may 
excite alarm in Protestant England, where their 
numbers are comparatively small, here, where 
they rule in our great cities, and form the govern- 
ing section of one of our political parties, we 
must watch their progress with a natural alarm. 

Never, we believe, have the ultramontanes ven- 
tured before to enter into a political campaign 
in any part of the Union with such open and 
daring resolution as they have recently shown in 
Ohio. There the disguise is wholly thrown off. 
The ** Church” has pledged itself to support the 
Democratic candidates and the Democratic lead- 
ers, and papal priests openly avow that alliance 
which in the other States they have sedulonsly 
concealed. How under this secret league they 


have plundered, corrupted, and subdued us in 
New York by twenty years of tyranny, no one 
can any longer fail to see; for whatever may be 
our future fate, whether to watch calmly while 
the **Church” and the Democracy pilfer fresh 
millions from the treasury, or to strike our plun- 


derers to the earth, we have at last discovered 
and ventured to say that ‘‘the solid, unbroken 
Catholic vote” has been the sole support of the 
public thieves of New York. However TILDEN 
or O'Conor may assert the innocence of the 
**Church” and the purity of their party, their 
alliance and its fruits are known to every one. 
Every one feels that the Irish Catholic vote is the 
plague that is wasting our fine natural resources 
and hastening our financial ruin, however much 
TrupeN, O’Conor, or their allies may labor to 
hide it. But in Ohio the league is open and 
public. No Democratic leader seems ashamed 
to admit that the ultramontanes are his warm- 
est supporters, and, in fact, the only hope of his 
party. If the Democracy succeed, it will be an 
ultramontane victory ; if they fail, it will crush 
priestcraft in Ohio, perhaps forever. For it is 
impossible that the “‘Church” should indicate 
its commands more plainly than it has done, or 
more rudely assume to control the politics of a 
powerful State. 

Four leading Roman Catholic papers in Onio— 
the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, the Cleveland 
Catholic Universe, the Toledo Catholic Review, 
and the Columbus Catholic Columbian—have in- 
structed the ultramontanes in their duty. Says 
the Toledo Catholic Review: “‘ Every Catholic 
should vote for the Democratic ticket. Those 
who do not do it will be false to themselves and 
false to their own interests. The gnly political 
favors which Catholics have efer had in this 
country have been received at the hands of the 
Democratic party.” Said the Catholic Tele- 
graph, of Cincinnati, when the Geouan law had 
passed, in the ardor of its gratitude: ‘‘ The un- 
broken, solid vote of the Catholic citizens of this 
State will be given to the Democracy at the fall 
election.” The Review and the Universe have 
been equally resolute. All the bitterness, the vio- 
lence, the fraud and hypocrisy, of the extreme ul- 
tramontanes have been concentrated in the Dem- 
ocratic party. As they have recently triumphed 
in Bavaria, Belgium, and France, so the Jesuits 
now look for perfect success in Ohio. And as if 
hypocrisy were the necessary garb of either fa- 
naticism, we have Governor ALLEN advocating 
a new issue of paper currency, and Bishop Pur- 
CELL supporting a platform that professes to en- 
courage popular education. Both are plainly 
insincere. The Jesuits still abhor the common 
schools, their most dangerous foe, and Governor 
ALLEN knows that valueless paper money is the 
ruin of industry and trade; and if the ultramon- 
tanes are successful in Ohio, as they have recent- 
ly been in Belgium, Bavaria, France, and Spain, 
the common-school system will have received a 
dangerous wound, knowledge a plain overthrow, 
and the prosperity of the State may perish for- 
ever. 

The contest between ultramontanism and 
American principles in New York will be even a 
more important one at the next and many future 
elections than that of Ohio. We have discover- 
ed who it is that has robbed us for twenty years, 
and shall make a bold effort to shake off the 
thief. The alliance between the ultramontanes 
and the Democratic leaders has never been 80 
openly avowed here as in Ohio. Our Roman 
Catholic priests have never ventured to direct 
their people openly, like those of Cincinnati or 
Toledo, to vote on the Democratic side. There 
was no necessity for any such avowal. Here in 
the city of New York three-fourths of the Demo- 
cratic party are violent ultramontanes, and a few 
dishonored or misguided Americans and renegade 
Germans make up the remainder; at the last 
election Tammany Hall could only control 70,000 
voters against an opposition of perhaps 63,000. 
And it is certain that of its supporters not far 
from 60,000 were Irish Catholics, the bitterest 
enemies of religious and civil liberty, of education, 
good order, and progress. Said Mr. O’Conor, one 
of their leaders, recently, ‘‘ There should be no 
public schools :” he might have added, from his 
earlier speeches, that ‘‘ slavery is the natural lot 
of inferior races.” This is one of the shrewdest 
of the ultramontanes, and it is against this class 
of men that New York has vainly struggled for 
twenty years. Blind to the common dictates 
of honor or morality, they have destroyed the 
city to benefit their Church. Our city is, in fact, 
in the condition of a constant siege and an im- 
minent sack. No Goth nor Hun could have 
plundered it more effectually than that ultra- 
montane horde which has heretofore controlled 
its elections. Within six years its debt has been 
doubled to pay for ultramontane robbery. While 
all other communities are laboring to diminish 
their liabilities, while the national government, 
the Pennsylvania State government, and the Re- 
publican leaders every where are introducing 
economy and honesty into our finances, while 
Governor Drx had provided for the extinction of 
our State debt, or Governor Hartranrt, of Penn- 
sylvania, has nearly relieved that State from its 
burdens, our ultramontane leaders in New York 
insist upon adding yearly to our city debt, and 
would feed their hordes of official thieves by the 
ruin of the community. The debt of the city 
of New York is already $120,000,000—more than 
one-tenth of its assessed value. Our ultramon- 
tanes are laboring to increase it at the rate of 
four or five millions a year. Bankruptcy must 
plainly follow if they are not checked. All Ire- 
land is enriched from the spoils of New York. 
The ‘** Charch,” as ever, flourishes while the com- 
munity decays. 

Once more the ultramontanes will rush to the 
polls in the fall elections. A wild and savage 
throng, they furnish three-fourths of our paupers 
and an equal number of our criminals. By the 
latest report of the police officials of the number 
of persons arrested during the last three months, 
9000 were ** born in Ireland,” and only as many 
in New York. Over this dangerous host of 
70,000 voters Tammany Hall, the centre of ul- 
tramontane intrigue, rules with no gentle sway. 
It has recently recruited its strength, and cut off 


its less docile members. Governor Henpricxs 
and Senator Kernan have joined it; Moruis- 
SEY is banished. But no apparent change can 
alter the real nature of this Catholic club, which 
maintained Tweep in his despotism, and which 
is now ruled by the worst foes of education and 
of freedom. Yet the Democracy is plainly re- 
solved in the fall elections to throw in its for- 
tunes with the New York Roman Catholics ; and 
Tammany Hall, the centre of ultramontane in- 
trigue, will also be the rallying point of the Dem- 
ocratic faction. Bayrarp, Henpricks, Kernan, 
and Ti_pen will preside over the savage multi- 
tude of New York ultramontanes. ‘They will be- 
come the associates of convicted thieves, the allies 
of Croker and Ke tty, the guests of cardinal 
and vicars, the obedient vassals of the Jesuits. 

But they will be known throughout the country 
by their associates. If the Democratic leaders 
tie themselves to the dying frame of Romanism, 
they must perish with it. If TirpeN consents 
to ally himself with thieves and murderers in 
New York, he will vainly lay claim to the lau- 
rels of a reformer in Buffalo. If Bayarp and 
Hewnpeicks join a Catholic club whose officials 
are chosen representatives of fifty or sixty thou- 
sand uneultivated Irish Catholics, and among 
whose members scarcely a single honest Amer- 
ican or German can be found, they must look for 
a proportionate loss of reputation. Yet our fall 
election will not be without instruction. The 
Democracy in New York has dwindled to a 
throng of Irish. At their head are a few vener- 
able politicians. ‘The most active leaders of the 
Democracy are persons who once were rebels, 
and who have never repented of their offense. 
The strange and motley crew, nearly all Roman 
Catholics, will make their final attempt to con- 
trol and plander New York. The Jesuits move 
the sordid phalanx, and their master at Rome 
eagerly awaits their success. How easy would 
it be for the honest, the Protestant, and the lib- 
eral citizens of New York to overturn the whole 
foreign tyranny by one bold effort! 

LAWRENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In his account of the very perfect arrange- 
ments at Pittsburg for the regulation of the city 
time, Professor LANGLEY states that the amount 
of time wasted by the discrepancies of clocks 
and watches, and which is indirectly felt by ev- 
ery individual, is in the aggregate very consider- 
able, making it a public convenience to have a 
simple and universally accessible means of ob- 
taining standard time throughout the commu- 
nity. The arrangements devised by him for 
doing this are in some degree peculiar to Pitts- 
burg, which is as yet in advance of all other 
American cities in this respect. The astrono- 
mers at the observatory of Alleghany City hav- 
ing accurate time for conducting their observa- 
tions, it was only necessary to secure some | 
means by which this time could be reliably and 
widely distributed. Electricity was called in to 
do this, a current being automatically sent from 
the observatory clock to the large tower clock 
in the City Hall at every beat of the seconds 
pendulum, and by an electro-magnetic arrange- 
ment in the turret that clock is caused to beat 
in perfect unison with the standard at the ob- 
servatory; it also automatically sends notice 
back to the observatory if it is in error to any 
extent. At the exact second of noon a special 
current is sent, which raises a detent, and allows 
a hammer to strike the large bell at the proper 
instant. The public of thé conven- 
ience and utility of the system is daily shown 
by the attention given to the stroke at nvon. 
During nearly two years there has not been any 
a from the failure of the electro-mag- 
netism. 


The death of Lady FRANKLIN took place on 
the 15th of July, at the age of eighty-three. Her 
maiden name was JANE GRIFFIN, and she was 
married to Sir JoHN FRANKLIN on the 5th of 
November, 1828; and from that time she was 
continually associated with him in his geograph- 
ical and other pursuits up to the date of his de- 
parture on his last journey, in 1845. 

Her efforts to secure, first, relief, and then in- 
formation of the fate of her husband on this voy- 

e, are known to the world, to which objects 
she devoted all her time and her fortune. It was 
at her expense that the Foz, under the command 
of Sir LzopoLp M‘CLINTOCK, spent the period 
of 1857-59 in arctic research, with the result of 
discovering many records and relics of the expe- 
dition. She also helped to equip the Pundovra, 
which recently followed the British Admiralty 
expedition to Greenland seas. 

y FRANKLIN shared with Mrs. SomERVILLE 
the distinction of having the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society conferred upon her— 
the only two instances in which this medal has 
been bestowed upon women. Lady FRANKLIN 
was also well known as an industrious traveler, 
having in the later years of her life visited nearly 
every quarter of the globe. 


Dr. Cart Mdstvs, an eminent German zoolo- 
gist, of Kiel, has been engaged for some time in 
the exploration of the Mauritius and of the wa- 
ters adjacent ; and according to a letter received 
by Captain Nicnovas Pike, of New York, from 
Newton, Dr. MOsrvs has lately dis- 
covered a marine worm 300 yards in length! 


Professor CHar_es V. River, State Entomolo- 
gist of Missouri, has issued his seventh annual 
report upon the noxious, beneficial, and other 
insects of the State, and which, like its prede- 
cessors, is a mine of valuable information in re- 
gard to the economy of the insect tribe. The 
species to which he devotes special attention, in 
view of their present importance, are the Colo- 
rado potato beetle, the chinch- bug, the flat- 
headed apple-tree borer, canker- worms, the 
grape phylloxera, and the Rocky Mountain lo- 
cust; and he gives a full account, with numer- 
ous illustrations, of the various species and what 
is known of their natural history, with sugges- 
tions as to methods of preventing their ravages. 

A very interesting feature of this report is a 
map of Missouri, illustrating the locust invasion 
of 1874, in which the general direction of the 
march of these insects and the limitations of 
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their spread are indicated. This is preceded by 
a map of the whole continent, showing the coun- 
try east of the Rocky Mountains subject to the 
ravages of the same insect.. In view of the fears 
that have been expressed in regard to the grad- 
ual extension of this destructive pest over the 
eastern part of North America, Professor RILey 
endeavors to show, by many considerations, that 
jt can never attain a foot-hold east of the seven- 
teenth degree of west longitude from Washing- 
ton. This opinion is based upon the fact that 
no movement has been recorded heretofore east 
of the line referred to, the soil, the temperature, 
the altitude, and all the physical conditions be- 
ing adverse to this result. 


In connection with the period of unusual cold 
experienced during the past winter throughout 
both America and Europe it is important to 
note that Mr. MELDRU™ writes from the Mauri- 
tius that the winter at that place from Decem- 
ber, 1874, to March, 1875, has been the driest on 
record for thirty years. Only two hurricanes 
have occurred, neither of them extensive nor 
violent, and confirming the rule that when 
Mauritius suffers from drought, the Indian 
Ocean is free from hurricanes. From some 
cause or other, the belt of calms and variables 
between the southeast trade and the northwest 
monsoon has not advanced so far to the south 
as it did in the years 1871 to 1874. A remarka- 
ble magnetic storm was experienced on the 27th 
of February between 1 and 7 P.M. 


Reports have recently been published of the 
results of the British expedition to Siam in the 
spring of 1875 for the purpose of observing the 
total eclipse of the sun. It may be remembered 
by some of our readers that an invitation was 
extended by the King of Siam to the English 
government to send an expedition for the pur- 
pose referred to, promising every assistance in 
1is power, and that a writer extended a word 
of caution against too readily accepting this in- 
vitation, with the suggestion of a want of sin- 
cerity on the part of the king, and the probable 
failure of the expedition if it depended on his 
assistance. It seems, however, that he was mis- 
taken, and that every possible aid was rendered 
by this potentate. 

According to Mr. Lott, one of the members 
of the party, every body, from the king down- 
ward, B wernt" the greatest desire to make the 


visit pleasant and to aid the expedition in every } 


way, and during their prolonged stay in the 
kingdom they received nothing but the greatest 
hospitality and kindness. Difficulties were sur- 
mounted at great expense and trouble, and ev- 
ery thing asked for was obtained with the least 
possible delay. Drinking water was brought 
nearly 100 miles by water to the camp, many 
tons of ice were brought from Singapore, and 
other necessary supplies cheerfully furnished. 

The camp and observatory were situated some 
fifty miles from the city of Bangkok, on the west 
of the Gulf of Siam, in the central line of the 
totality; and what was formerly a waste of jun- 
gle was converted into a magnificent camp, and 
all the necessary houses fitted up for the recep- 
tion of the expedition. 

The eclipse itself differed from former ones in 
respect to the greater brightness of the corona 
and the smallness and fewness of the red flames. 
As far as could be made out, the time, as calcu- 
lated by the Nautical Almanac, was some ten 
seconds wrong. There was no opportunity for 
conducting spectroscopic observations, but the 
other observations, it is understood, were quite 
satisfactory. The precise results have not yet 
been communicated, 


The reprint by CROLL, in his Climate and Time, 
of all his works on the subject of the glacial 
epoch, merits more than a passing allusion, as 
he has brought ‘together in convefient form 
much that helps to elucidate that great mete- 
orological, geological, and physical enigma, 


According to the Cincinnati Quarterly Journal 
of Science, a scientific association has been or- 
ganized at Richmond, Indiana, with James F. 
Hresparp president, and L. B. Case correspond- 
ing secretary. Their publications will be under 
the name of “‘ Transactions of the Scientific As- 
sociation of Richmond, Indiana,” the first hav- 
ing appeared in a pamphlet containing the con- 
stitution, by-laws, list of members, etc. 


A writer upon marine aquaria remarks that 
the experience of Mr. Bawins, who has possess- 
ed a marine aquarium for ten years, has been 
that he has not renewed the sea-water contained 
in it during that period. All that he has done is 
to add fresh-water as the salt-water evaporates, 
the same degree of saltness being invariably 
maintained. Various species of small sea-weeds 
and several mollusks thrive without further care, 
but some species of Actinia raised in the same 
medium were starved to death in the absence of 
the owner, who had made a practice of feeding 
them with worms and even raw meat. 


According to the Academy, a society has been 
formed for the systematic exploration of the 
North Sea, under the name of the “ Belgian 
Society of Dredging and Marine Exploration.”’ 
The materials as collected are to be submitted 
to various scientific men who have made the dif- 
ferent departments their special study, and are 
afterward to go to form a central collection, ac- 
cessible to all the members. Duplicate speci- 
mens not required for this purpose are to be sold 
each year at one of the meetings of the society. 


Professor Borp Dawkrns, of Owens College, 
Manchester, left England in June, by way of the 
Suez Canal, for the purpose of prosecuting a 
geological exploration of Australia. After this 
is completed he will return by way of San Fran- 
cisco, reaching New England in October. It is 
to be hoped that he will find time to stop in the 
United States, and visit its more important sci- 
entific establishments, where he will be heartily 
welcomed. 


The investigation of the atmosphere by means 
of observations in balloons bas, during the past 
few years, been prosecuted with marked activity 


by the French aeronauts, who have organized 
the French Society for Aerial Navigation. This | 
society, having clearly seen that ascensions, to 


be of value, must either aim at attaining great 
heights or at remaining a long time in the at- 
mosphere at moderate heights, undertook dur- 
jog the present year one voyage of each descrip- 
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tion, the first of which was that of the 23d of 
March, the object being to secure a long dura- 
tion. The ascent was made from the gas- works 
at Villette, near Paris, at 6.20 in the evening; 
the descent was made on the following day at 
five o’clock, the entire voyage having lasted 
twenty-two hours and forty minutes. Among 
the apparatus taken with them, besides those 
pieces that are the invariable accompaniments 
of such expeditions, there was a Davy’s lamp 
for illumination at night, two beautiful spec- 
troscopes, and an instrument by the aid of which 
it was easy to determine the velocity of the 
wind, that is to say, the velocity of the horizon- 
tal movement of the balloon. TISSANDIER also 
experimented with the aspirator to determine 
the quantity of carbonic acid gas. Srvew intro- 
duced, apparently for the first time in French 
aeronautics, the guide-rope with which Ameri- 
can readers are fumiliar, from its usefulness in 
the expert hands of Mr. 8. A. Ke, of Boston. 
The rope used by S1veL was, however, some 4000 
feet long, and it was intended that it should gen- 
erally touch. the earth and glide along over the 
soil, thus acting as a rudder to the vessel, giving 
a certain fixed direction to the car of the bal- 
loon, and preventing its gyration. Soundin 
balloons, as they were called, were also devise 
by Srvet. One of them was filled with illumi- 
nating gas, the other with air, and these two 
balloons, fixed at the end of a horizontal rod 
floated one above and one below the car, and 
always indicated the relative upper and lower 
winds. During the night the altitude of the bal- 
loon oscillated between-700 and 1100 meters, the 
temperature being between —1° and —4}<° C. 
Cirrl were always above the balloon, een 
during the night, and giving rise to a m ifi- 
cent halo in the morning on the rising of the 
sun. The moon was also surrounded by a sim- 
ilar halo. A moderate southwest wind had been 
predicted from the consideration of the weather 
charts, and was actually experienced, ——s 
the northeast wind with which they sta > 
The balloon followed the prominences of the 
soil very exactly, being pushed up over the hills 
by the ascending current whenever it came to 
any elevation. This fact was especially mani- 
fest in that portion of the voyage during which 
the altitude was but 600 meters. The balloon 
itself was frequently inclined out of the vertical. 
Very appreciable variations in the velocity of the 
wind were experienced, amounting to between 
five meters per second during the night and 
ten meters at sunrise, and diminishing in the up- 
r regions, contrary to the usual experience. 
light traces of electricity were observed at sun- 
rise, but not during the night. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


‘Sommer board” in the country is, to say the least, 
an uncertain experiment. We do not mean to inti- 
mate that good accommodations, conscientious land- 
lords, trustworthy boarding-house keepers, and whole- 
some food can not be obtained by city abeentees. Every 
body knows that all these things are attainable. But 
direful experience has taught many, and is teaching 
others every day of the present season, that the great- 
est circumspection is necessary in choosing an abiding- 
place for the summer. Hundreds who desire to escape 
the city’s heat themselves, or to locate their families 
where the little ones may have invigorating air, pure 
milk, and nourishing food, are bitterly disappointed 
every year. Advertisements of “country board” are 
not all hambugs, but it is wise not to trust any such 
advertisement without some additional guarantee of 
ite honesty. ‘“ Fine farm-house” is liable to look less 
attractive in reality than on paper; “fresh fruits and 
vegetables” turn out to be potatoes and cabbages and 
a scanty and infrequent spoonful of berries; “ pure 
milk” is jadiciously skimmed before it appears on the 
table—for does not our thrifty farmer send butter and 
cheese to market ? the“ airy rooms” have a close smell 
of feathers and straw, for hair mattresses have not pen- 
etrated that rural district; “‘no mosquitoes” seems a 
gratuitous falsehood, bat you are informed that it is 
an “‘ unusual season,” and the tortured little ones toes 
restlessly on their hot beds at night, and fret all day. 
At larger and irresponsible boarding-houses you may 
fare no better. Unscrupulous landlords, knowing that, 
when once established for the summer, a family dis- 
like to move, become inattentive, and even deliberate- 
ly grasping and mean. Almost every season we know 
of persons who have been wretchedly deceived in re- 
gard to their rural quarters. One family of our ac- 
quaintance took rooms last June at a certain New 
Jersey boarding-house, paying a handsome price for 
board. There seemed to be a deficiency of every thing 
—attendance, bedding, towels, food, milk—only there 
was fresh air out-doors; and so, obtaining such Iux- 
uries as pure milk and Graham bread from outside 
sources, they remained, for the sake of the little chil- 
dren, amidst many discomforta. But when the children 
sickened, and the water was found to be infected, they 
fled back to more wholesome quarters in the city. We 
have since learned that thirty other boarders left that 
unwholesome house. Such experiences are not rare, 
and they should be made public for the benefit of the 
community. 


The saddest feature of the recent “strike” at Fall 
River is that a large proportion of the operatives have 
had the suspension of work forced upon them. They 
are cut off from work simply because others do not 
choose to work. It is not the mill-owners who have 
specially suffered by the etrike; it is the families of 
those who have neither money, work, nor credit. 
Few of the operatives had funds enough laid by to 
support their families doring a month's idleness, and 
many appeals for help have been made. 


Some idea may be formed of the space occupied by 
different countries at the Paris Geographical Exposi- 
tion by the number of articles exhibited by each. 
France had 1565, without reckoning the 514 at the 
National Library; Austria and Hungary, 510; Russia, 
483; Holland, 335; Sweden and Norway, 329; Switzer- 
land, 226; Germany, 173; Argentine Republic, 159; 
England, 134; Denmark, 110; Belgium, 94; Italy, 99; 
Spain, 62; Turkey, 48; Chili, 26; Japan, 13; and Ha- 
wali, 8. The American and Portuguese collections 
did not arrive in time to appear in the catalogue. 


Floods every where. France seems to have started 
them, and the contagion has spread. England, Hun- 
gary, India, and other foreign countries have been 
deluged. Then our own West; and more recently vio- 
lent and destructive rains in Eastern sections have in- 
undated valleys, destroyed dams and bridges, flooded 
cellars, and done great damage to property of various 
kinda Sad havoc was made by a recent storm in the 


Orange Valley, New Jersey, and about the same time 
a reservoir dam on the west bank of Mill River, Mas- 
sachusettsa, was swept away by the flooding stream, 
causing great consternation in the villages below. 
The remembrance of past disasters in Mill River Val- 
ley caused a panic, and many families fled from their 
houses for aafety. Happily the waters soon subsided 
withoat loas of life. 


A celebration In commemoration of the birth of 
Michael Angelo will be held at Florence on the 14th, 
15th, and 16th of September, although the birthday of 
the great artist was in March. Other nations will take 
part in this celebration, and private individuals will 
contribute memorials, 


“Old Perhape” is the disrespectful name given by 
some newspaper to our venerated Weather Bureau. 
How can the most experienced weather officer predict 
such remarkable changes as August brought? 


Maine people are resolved to “‘show fight” in the 
case of all “trampe.” These vagabonds infest the 
State, and commit depredations and crimes of various 
kinds; bat the people are supplying themselves with 
fire-arms, and will not hesitate to use them. An 
Augusta newspaper says that local authorities are 
beginning to take decided measures in reference to 
tramps. 


Adulterated or impure milk at this season of the 
year is death to the little ones who are dependent upon 
milk for food. There is no question butethat a good 
deal of milk is sold which is utterly unfit for use. 
Health officers need to be vigilant in this matter if the 
children are to be saved. The milk supplied to a fam- 
ily in Brooklyn was tested not long since, and found 
to contain several species of animalcules, and a large 
quantity of potato starch. 


It is positively stated that Russia does not decline to 
participate in our International Exhibition because of 
any lack of cordiality between her government and that 
of the United States. Russia is a country that develops 
less rapidly than many others, and one reason assigned 
for declining was that it would be too severe a test for 
her to enter into competition with other countries so 
soon after the close of the Vienna Exposition. When, 
also, Russia understood that the Centennial was not a 
national affair in the sense that our government was 
responsible for it, she at once decided that it was im- 
possible for her to accept such an invitation from pri- 
vate persons or a private corporation. The antocracy 
of Russia could not easily understand how such an af- 
fair could originate with private parties and become 
of national importance. 


Chloride of lime in a tightly corked bottle is a use- 
ful article to be kept in the house. Besides being an 
efficient disinfectant, it is said to be excellent to use 
in case of wounds inflicted by dogs or rabid animals 
until the physician arrives. Mix two table-spoonfuls 
with half a pint of fresh-water, and bathe the wound 
constantly. 

From Central Asia reports come of a revolution that 
has broken outin Khokand. The scene of this revolt, 
called Khokand or Karkan, is a part of Independent 


_Toorkistan, governed by a ruler called the Khan. The 


country is elevated, being in the lofty region west of 
the great plateau of East Asia. The Khan has an army 
of about 10,000 men. But the late news is that the 
Khan has fled, and his forces joined the ineurgenta. 


However attractive a summer resort may be, we can 
not see why people desire to rush thither when the 
announcement is made that “the sailing and fishing 
facilities are unrivaled, the hotels are crowded, and 
guests sleep in the barber shops, in the dining-rooma, 
and in the parlors.” 


Nebraska sends an encouraging report of disap- 
pearing grasshoppers and heavy incoming crops. 


A recent writer states that funerals in New York are 
expensive luxuries, and details various facts showing 
that in nothing are the laws of fashion more rigorous- 
ly enforced than in the burial of the dead. In a reca- 
pitulation of statements made, the following schedule 
of “the cost of a first-class funeral on the American 


plan” was given : 

1 Rose-wood coffin, lined with velvet........ $200 00 

1 Coffin plate (name and the virtues en- 
8 Full extension silver-plated handles..... .. 80 00 
1 Coffin box to protect coffin ............... 8 00 
1 Ice-box (second-hand) ...... 15 00 
10 Coaches to Greenwood... .. 70 00 
8 Pairs of gloves to pall-bearers............. 20 00 
8 Scarfa for pall-bearers, and oneforthe door 10 00 
1 Undertaker's fee for personal attendance... 00 
4 Porters to carry out the coffin............. 6 00 
1 Sexton at the church .......cccescecceces 15 00 
1 Lot in Greenwood 600 00 
5 00 

1 Monument, home manufacture, of Quincy 


The expenses of mourning for the immediate family 
and near relatives are not included in the above esti- 
mate. 


The Emperor of Morocco will probably be indaced 
to visit England before long. 


The school for nurses in the/Charity Hospital on 
Black well’s Island was recently opened, and thirty ap- 
plicants for instruction received/-~ 


The London Queen gives an interesting account of a 
recent exhibition of “‘ wicker coffins” in the gardens 
of Stafford House, by permission of the Duke of Suth- 
erland. ‘“‘ Wicker coffins,” as opposed to “ cremation,” 
have been advocated in a delicate manner by Mr. Sey- 
mour Haden on sanitary grounds, and a large compa- 
ny assembled to see the display. About a dozen cof- 
fins were laid ont on the terrace at the back of the 
house and fronting the garden. Most of them were 
on the ground; two were mounted on simple struc- 
tures showing how they could be carried or wheeled 
along. The coffins‘were of the ordinary shape, but of 
different sizes, and varying in structure, some being 
quite plain, others decorated, and one, which waa the 
centre of attraction, had a layer of charcoal in the bot- 
tom of the basket and between the inner and outer 
basket-work of the coffin. Some were painted—one 
brown, another bright blue, while a third was gay in 
white and gold. One was lined with green moss, pack- 
ed tightly between the interstices of the basket-work, 
and forming a complete covering. Two—one for a 
grown-up person and one for a child—were really ex- 
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quisitely pretty. In each case the whole of the top was 
covered with ivy leaves, whose stalks were inserted be- 
tween the interstices of the basket-work, and whose 
blades formed a kind of imbricated covering, hiding all 
that was underneath. Branches of cypress were put 
round the sides. On the top of one coffin were a cross 
and wreath of half-opened white roses, and on the other 
a@ cross and wreath of small white carnations, veiled 
by maiden-hair fern. These two presented just such a 
tasteful arrangement as may be seen placed by loving 
hands on the resting-place of some dear one departed. 
The exhibition seemed to awaken much interest; yet 
mankind is slow to adopt new ideas, and it will prob- 
ably be some time before “ wicker coffins” are univers- 
ally adopted. 


The Geographical Congress has awarded medals of 
the first clase to the Statistical Bureau at Washington, 
and to Professor Hayden, the American geologist. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar has been seeing the sights 
of Paris, and Paris has been seeing him. He waa fol- 
lowed by crowds in the streets, who shouted lustily, 
* Long live the Saltan!” Aj Paris the Sultan drank 
coffee for the first time, and liked it so much that he 
gave an order for large quantities fo be sent to Zan- 
zibar. 


An Englishwoman@was recently tried for murder 
on the charge of having caused the death of her twin 
children by feeding them with “corn flour” after be- 
ing warned by the physician that it wonld not sustain 
life. The woman was acquitted, but the occurrence 
has called forth mygch comment. An English physi- 
cian says that it can not be too widely known that 
“corn flour,” as it is called, is pure starch, prepared 
by washing out of maize flour the nutritious portions 
with alkalies. When the flour presents an extremely 
white appearance, all the nutrition has been sacri- 
ficed, and children fed on such substances are simply 
starved. When “corn flour” is cooked with milk, 
that will supply some of the nutriment that is lack- 
ing; but those who have the care of children should 
understand the nature of the flour itself. 


HUGH MELTON: 


Story. 
Bry KATHARINE KING, 


Avtnog or “Ove Deracuuest,” “Tux Queen or 
Tus Reeiment,” Ero. 


CHAPTER X. 
AND THUS IT CAME TO PASS. 


I REMEMBER well the lovely morning late in 
June when I opened my heart before her who 
so entirely possessed it; not, as I had intended, 
with deliberate purpose, armed and prepared at 
all points with prayers and entreaties against 
the denials I dreaded, but in broken, disjointed, 
vague words, that yet made themselves better 
felt and understood than those I had so often 
thought over would probably have done. She 
was to leave the next day but one, yet I had not 
spoken, and though intending to speak, could not 
summon up courage to do so. But accident 
brought about at last the opportanity for which 
I waited, and the words that could not be con- 
trolled broke from my heart before I knew they 
were uttered. 

She was out somewhere about the place that 
morning quite alone; the girls and my mother 
were all in different parts of the house, and [ 
wandered out to seek her in whose presence my 
heart delighted. It was a glorious morning. I 
remember yet the brilliant summer sunlight 
making golden gleams on the shaded grass un- 
der the old lime-trees, the sweet scent of hay 
that floated by upon the breeze, the lazy hum 
of flies that fell upon the ear as they floated in 
ceaseless swarms through the scented lime blos- 
soms; every thing seemed in a state of blissful 
repose, such as the lotos-eaters enjoyed on that 
dreamy shore where it was ‘‘ always afternoon.” 
She was not in the garden; I looked jn vain in 
every nook for a glimpse of the white dress I 
knew so well; I would have called, but I dared 
not utter aloud that dear name; I searched and 
waited. I turned at last down toward our little 
river, that ran flashing and glancing in sunlight 
and shade through many a mile of the old do- 
main. It was deep, too, though but a small riv- 
er, and the current in parts dangerously strong ; 
just below the garden it narrowed in between 
high rocky banks that rose perpendicularly to 
the height of about thirty feet above the water. 
The whole stream just there was, at the narrow- 
est part, about fourteen feet across; but the water 
looked black and dark, and the rocky walls on 
either side fearfully sharp and jagged. 

As I sauntered down to the river just there I 
hardly expected to see Mand at that spot, but J 
thought it very probable [ should find her farther 
on, under some old chestnut-trees that spread 
their dark foliage far out over the water. [| 
knew the smooth rocks under their drooping 
branches were her favorite seat. I found her 
sooner than I had expected. As I approached 
the stream, which, though it here ran deep and 
dark, made only the faintest bubbling noise, the 
sound of voices struck on my ear, and, gaining 
the bank, I perceived her on the other side of 
the river in conversation with a lady, whose 
back was turned toward me, but whose figure 
seemed somehow strangely familiar to my eyes. 

She was talking rapidly, in a wild, impassioned 
manner, Maud listening, with a half-frightened, 
half-pitying look in her sweet faee, and now and 
then, I could see, trying to soothe and comfort 
her excited visitor. They neither of them saw 
me, and for a minute or two I watched them un- 


observéd ; then the unknown, suddenly turning, 
revealed to my astonished eyes the beautiful 
features of Mrs. Cameron, now distorted by jeal- 
ousy and pain, while her fine eyes seemed ty 
gleam with an unnatural light. Though watch- 
ing them, | could not overhear their conversa- 
tion; nor did I care to do so, for, although sur- 
prised at seeing Mrs. Cameron, I thought she 
could tell Maud nothing she did not already 
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know, or that would render my interference nec- 
essary. What passed between them Maud re- 
lated to me afterward; and as I[ think it will 
tend to make my narrative clearer, I relate it at 
the time it occurred, as if I had myself been 
present. Maud had gone out alone that morn- 
ing, as I said, and was wending her way tow ard 
her favorite seat, which was on that side of the 
river farthest from the house, and, be it remem- 
bered, on the opposite bank to that on which I 
stood watching them. She had crossed a little 
rustic bridge a few hundred yards from where 
she now stood, and had arrived at the Robber’s 
Leap, as the narrow part of the river I have de- 
scribed was called—from some old family tradi- 
tion, I believe—when a lady, very hanglsomely 
attired, though her dress bore evident marks of 
wear and travel on it, stepped out from among 
the trees, and advancing toward her, said, 

‘‘Am I right in supposing I am addressing 
Miss Meares ?” 

‘* am Miss Meares, certainly,” replied Mand, 
rather taken by surprise. ‘* But you have the 
advantage over me, as I can not remember ever 
having met you before.” 

‘“* Neither have you,” angwered the stranger. 
‘*]T eome from a far land, lady, to beg you to do 
me a favor, and to save yourself from a life of 
shame and trouble.” 

Maud tossed her head with her old proud im- 
patient grace. 

** [donotunderstand you, she said. ‘Trouble 
we must all have in this life—God sends it for 
onr good, if we look at it rightly, if not, for our 
punishment—but only sin brings shame; and, 
through God’s grace helping me, the stain of dis- 
grace shall never rest on my name through any 
of mine.” 

**() lady, beautiful, cold, proud English lady,” 
cried this strange visitor, and Maud fancied her 
veige and accent had a foreign unfamiliar sound, 
have you ever loved? Do you know what it 
is to have one man enthroned in your heart—his 
love the sole earthly good you covet, his smile 
dearer to you than the summer sunlight, the lin- 
gering tones of his voice pleasanter to your ear 
than the most enchanting music ? Do you know 
what it is to dream of him by night and watch 
fur his step by day—to feel, the morning his pres- 
ence is not with you, blacker and lonelier than 
the gloom of the wild’ monsoon? Have you 
loved like this, lady, and then felt that another 
eve, brighter perhaps than yours, a smile more 
sparkling and mirthful, was drawing the heart 
you loved, the one treasure you craved for, from 
you? Do you know what it is to suffer thus ?” 

‘* Poor thing,”’ Maud answered, tenderly, ‘* it 
is indeed a fearful fate that you describe. The 
man who could treat you thus is not worthy of 
you. Give your love only to the noble and 
trne, and it will never be thrown back as a worth- 
less gift into your bosom. A true heart knows 
always the value of a true love, and even when it 
can not return it, it sees the worth of the prize and 
is grateful. If you, poor soul, have been deceis ed 
by the tinsel glitter of a mock affection, your fate 
is indeed sad ; but what can I do to help you? 
For empty pity is worthless, and you must have 
desired something from me if you came so far to 
see me.” 

‘* But you love him,” the. woman cried, an- 
grily, ** and he is not noble and true, as you fan- 
cy. It is he who hiasloved me who now desires 
to marry you; he is deceiving you, for I am his 
wife—his lawful wife, do you hear? He de- 
stroyed my certificate, or I would show it to you. 
0 lady, dear lady, for your sake, fur mine, have 
nothing tosaytohim!” 

Maud guessed now who her visitor was, and to 
whom she alluded, and saw that the pvor creat- 
ure was almost, if not quite, crazed, and she an- 
swered, gently, 

“*1T know you are his wife, if you refer to Cap- 
tain Cameron; and I promise you solemnly on 
my word as a lady to have nothing more to do 
with him. But will you not tell me how you 
came here? I thought you were in India.” 

‘**T could not rest in India,” she replied. ‘I 
knew that he intended coming to England early 
in the year to marry you—he told me—so 
thought I would seek you out, and if you were 
kind and-wise and good, as they say English 
girls are, I would tell you my story, and get you 
to take pity on me. I sold all I had to sell, and 
raised money in different ways, till I got enough 
to pay for my passage over. He had got tired 
of coming to see me—he said I bored him—so I 
had heard nothing from or of him for a long 
time, and left without his knowledge. And now 
I have gained my point ; you have heard my story 
and pitied me; but what am I the better for it ? 
He will never love me again, and it would be 
better I was sleeping quietly beneath that dark 
water. And sol will!” Here she made a step 
forward ; then she paused suddenly. ‘‘ If I do, 
your promise will not hold, and he will marry 
you. No, you must go too; then we shall rest 
together, and I shall be happy. Come, lady, 
eome! It looks dark and cold; but none can 
disturb us there, and our sleep will be sweet.” 

She seized Maud’s hand as she spoke, and 
drew her toward the edge. For one instant her 
natural impulse was to struggle, and she tried to 
wrest herself away; but the dangerous fire be- 
gan to glitter in the maniac’s eves, and she felt 
that her strength was no match for the frenzied 
force of the madwoman. 

** Wait a minute,” she said, calmly, while ev- 
ery pulse beat wildly. ‘‘I can not go into the 
water with my boots on; I dislike the feeling of 
wet leather somuch. You must allow me to sit 
down and unlace them first; and I should ad- 
vise you to do the same, that then we may go 
alike.” 

She had not seen me on the other side as she 
made this excuse to gain time: it was onl with 
the faint hope the maniac might accede to her 
request, and help might arrive before she had 
finished, that she suggested it. 
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The madwoman happily appeared to approve 
the proposal, for she sat down also and prepared 
to remove her boots. 

In the mean time I, on the opposite side, had 
been alarmed by the strangeness of their actions, 
and had at last partly guessed the woman's in- 
tention. ‘Their last act puzzled me; still there 
was no time to be lost. ‘The bridge was some 
way off; was it possible to leap the river? In 
that part it was but fourteen feet or so. At its 
narrowest a good leaper could do it easily, and 
in my young days I had been accounted one of 
the best; besides, tradition told me it had been 
done before, At any rate the case was one of 
life or death; 1 must try. ‘The place at which 
the leap was most practicable was about a hun- 
dred yards from: where the two ladies were. 
Mrs. Cameron had already risen to her feet, and 
was holding out her hand to Maud, who lingered 
over the unlacing of her dainty Balmorals. I 
took this in at a glance as I went back a few 
yards for a run. As I came down to the leap 
Mrs. Cameron perceived me, and cried. wildly, 

‘* Ife shall not save you! Come! You shall 
not live to be -happy with Edward when I am 
gone!” Seizing Maud—who, seeing me, re- 
mained seated, and clung with the strength of 
despair to the herbage around—she dragged her 
toward the edge. 

There was not much time to spare. As I 
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and I was at last compelled to desist until I could 
send men with drags to continue the search. I 
then returned to where I had left Maud, and 
found her quite unconscious, She had borne up 
bravely while the danger lasted, but the sudden 
revulsion of feeling on finding herself safe had 
overpowered her. I carried her to the house, 
and leaving her in charge of my mother, hurried 
back with the necessary men and implements to 
continue the search, After many hours’ fruit- 
less anxiety and toil darkness forced us to leave 
off; and though we continued for several days 
seeking the body it was never found. We sup- 
posed the cyrrent had carried it down to the 
Severn, and that in the depths of that river it 
had been lost beyond all hope of recovery. 

This was the fate of the lovely and unfortu- 
nate woman who had been so foolishly trustful 
as to repose confidence in the faith and love of 
such a man as Captain Cameron. I, who had 
seen her in her beauty and confiding affection, 
felt deep pity for her sad end, and it only added 
one more motive to the many that actuated me 
in my hatred to Captain Cameron. 

When I returned to the house that evening, 
Maud was alone in the library. On seeing me 
she came frankly toward me, saying, 

** Major Cairnsford, I can never thank you as 
I ought for having saved me from that unhappy 
woman. I owe you my life, and I hope you 
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cleared the river and landed safely on their side, 
Maud was but three yards from the overhanging 
cliff; but she had caught hold of a small sapling 
with one hand, and held for her life. At my 
best speed I ran toward them. Never even in 
my school-days had I got over the ground so 
fast; but Maud’s strength had failed her, and 
she was already on the edge. One spring more, 
and I grasped her dress as the maniac, pulling 
her fiercely forward, sprang off the bank into the 
chasm below. Maud was carried over the edge 
by that last wild effort, but the dress held firm 
for an instant, though it seemed to give in every 
direction ; the next minute I had my atm round 
her, and drew her on to the bank, scarcely look- 
ing in my agony at the rings of light floating 
wide over the water on the spot where the wretch- 
ed madwoman had sunk, 

As soon as I had placed Maud in safety I re- 
turned again to the water. A little way down 
the river I saw for an instant the poor woman’s 
light dress floating, but before I could get to the 
spot it had sunk again. Hastily I threw off my 
coat and plunged in, but had scarcely done so 
when she rose a little way farther down. I fol- 
lowed, but again she sank out of my sight ; 
though I dived again and again, and spent a 
long time in search of the body, it was in vain, 


“I WILL NOT MARRY YOU,” 


may not find me ungrateful. How can L show 
you my gratitade—words are so feeble ?” 

“*If you really feel that I have done you a 
service, you can do me a great favor by staying 
longer with us,” I answered, feeling as I took her 
hand and gazed down on ber sweet, earnest face 
that the moment was at last come, and that I 
should never have a better opportunity of plead- 
ing my cause than at that minute. 

**If you really wish it,” she replied, ‘I will 
ask mamma to stay; but I am afraid you will 
have more than enough of us. We have already 
been here so long, you will repent ever having 
asked us to the house.” 

She said this gayly, and turned, laughing, to 
her work that she had laid on the sofa; but I 
caught her hands and drew her toward me, saying, 

** But I want you to live here always as the 
mistress ;" then, seeing her face flush as she tried 
to draw herself away, | continued, **O Maud, 
have you not seen that I love you? You will 
not refuse me. I have Waited so patiently; but 
now I must speak. I have been too near losing 
you to-day to restrain myself any longer. ” 

** Major Cairnsford,” she replied, am so 
very, very sorry. I can not, indeed I can not, 


do this for you, though I feel I owe my life to 


you.” ‘Then she continned, with a burst of pas- 


sionate feeling, ‘‘ Can you not feel, can you not 


understand, why I will not marry you? Esteem 
and honor you as a true friend I do, and ever 
shall do, but love you I can not, and you ought 
not, must not, ask it of me.” 

‘* Alas!” I answered, ‘‘I feel only too keenly 
that love such as I give you is net yours now to 
bestow on me; but they say love begets love, 
and mine is so true, so faithful, that I know 
some day I shall have yours in return. With 
that hope I will be content if you will give your- 
self to me, trusting one who knows the state of 
your heart, yet longs only for you. I shall have 
no fear of the result. You shall never, while I 
live, repent the day when you yielded to my en- 
treaties.” 

** Impossible,” she said again, trying to release 
herself. ‘‘I can not marry withgut love, and 
that is dead in me forever. Leave me, I entreat 
you, Major Cairnsford. You can not think how 
it grieves me to deny you any thing; but this can 
not be.” 

But I was half mad with despair, and held her 
hands as she tried to withdraw them. 

**I will not give you up!" I cried. ‘‘I have 
lived a solitary life from my youth, and now 
when the cup of happiness seemed about to be 
presented to me, is it to be dashed from my lips ? 
Is there no way in which I can move you, noth- 
ing that can induce you to alter your determina- 
tion 

** Nothing, Major Cairnsford,” she answered, 
rather haughtily; ‘‘and I must insist on your 
leaving me. You are not acting like yourself, 
and are annoying and paining me more than I 
ever thought you would do.” 

**Then go,” I cried, releasing her hand, and 
stepping from her. ‘‘ Go, since yuu aré so cold- 
hearted that all my passionate prayers and plead- 
ings can not persuade you to reward the man 
whom you yourself assert has saved four life.”’ 

It was a mean speech, and I felt it to be so at 
the time; but despair forced it from me, in the 
vague hope that it might induce her to reconsid- 
er her resolution. She stopped, looked at mc 
fixedly for a minute, and then answered : 

**If you claim my life as due to you because 
saved by you, | give it, having no right to with- 
hold it; only I did not know you sought it on 
those terms.” 

At that moment she despised me. I heard it 
in her tone; but I was like a shipwrecked mari- 
ner perishing from thirst, who drinks of the salt- 
water rolling around him, and dies mad from 
the fatal draught. I leaned breathlessly forward. 

**' That way, or any way,” I cried: ‘‘I have 
your promise. You will love me in time, my 
own one, if devotion like mine can gain affec- 
tion, as people say it can.” 

She shrank a little from me as I drew her to- 
ward me, and said, faintly, 

** Only give me a little time. It is so sudden, 
and I was unprepared. You will give me a year, 
will you not? Surely you will om leery me to 
marry you for a year?” She drew back a little 
from me as she said this, and pressed her trem- 
bling hand to her forehead, saying, as if to her- 
self, ‘* His friend! Have you forgotten so soon ? 
I can never forget.” 

There was intense pain in her tone, reproach 
to me, who dared utter words of love to her: re- 
proach to herself, if she had in any way, by word 
or deed, encouraged my infatuation. But I was 
blind and mad, and cried, bitterly : 

**O love, let the dead bury their dead! We 
are young and strong, and have years of life be- 
fore us. Shall we pass them in lonely misery 
because death has carried off the best and no- 
blest? My love is as true and earnest as his 
was, though I can never be loved as he; yet 
what I desire, what I pray for, is not the love 
he won, and might, had he lived, have worn so 
proudly, No; I crave only what remains, the 
list faint embers of a fire too sacred to burn 
afresh on another shrine. The year you ask | 
should be heartless indeed to refuse; till then I 
will wait in patient hope, having faith that my 
love will win yours at last.” 

And so it was settled. I knew by the tone 
of her voice that she hoped long ere the vear 
had passed I would have forgotten her; but I 
felt that, even had my love been less deep than 
it was, such a woman, once known, could never 
be forgotten. She was so different from the girls 
one meets generally in society—so gay, yet so 
tender, so fearless, yet so gentle, so careless of 
herself, so true to others. I said nothing of this 
to her, but urged her to remain with her parents 
at Cairns till | should again see her; for I had 
made up my mind at once to return for that 
weary year to my regiment in India, to try among 
its wildest scenery to pass away the time that 
appeared endless to my longing heart. 

But here also my persuasions were of little 
avail. One promise only could I exact from 
Maud; it was that she and her parents should 
remain a month longer with my mother and sis- 
ters before launching themselves upon the dismal] 
ocean of London. 

A day or two after this I left home again, with 
a sad heart, but a bright hope before me. Afier 
all, what was a year? But a short time indeed 
to those who hope—an eternity to those for whom 
hope is dead, or in whom fear reigns in its stead. 
And I had no fear. I knew that, next to the 
dead, I possessed my darling’s esteem, and that 
none could displace me. What cause had I, 
then, to be sad? I asked myself, as we bounded 
merrily over the sparkling wavelets of the sum- 
mer sea. I was a lucky fellow, after all. Only 
for this year, this hateful year! But I would go 
up to the hills, and while it away as best I 
might, hunting big game there, whose skins 
would furnish trophies I might proudly lay at 
my bright love's feet on my return. So I built 
castles in the air, watching the eurling smoke of 
my cigar through those golden days, while we 
sped onward toward Alexandria. 

(TO BE OCONTINVED.] 
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WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


Justice. “Governor Tilden, Deeds speak louder than Words. 
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CARVING. 


Ir is only of late vears that the duty of carving 
fallen to the lot of the master of the house. 
ihe work of dismembering a fowl or reducing a 
roast to slices before our time was always perform- 
ed by the mistress of the establishment. We learn 
from the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
that a century ago there were in England pro- 
fessed carving-masters, who taught young ladies 
the art scientifically. ‘This task must have re- 
quired no small share of bodily strength, for the 
lady was not only to invite—that is, urge and 
tease—her guests to eat more than human throats 
could conveniently swallow, but to carve every 
dish, when chosen, with her own hands. The 
greater the lady, the more indispensable the duty. 
Kach joint in its turn was carried up to be oper- 
ated upon by her, and by her alone, since the 
peers and knights on either hand were so far 
from being bound to offer their assistance that 
the very master of the house, posted opposite to 
her, might not act as her croupier. His depart- 
ment was to push the bottle after dinner. As 
for the crowd of guests, the most inconsiderable 
among them—the curate, orsubaltern, or squire’s 
younger brother—if suffered through her neglect 
to help himself to a slice of mutton placed before 
him, would have chewed it in bitterness, and 
gone home an affronted man, half inclined to 
give a wrong vote at the next election. Lady 
Montagu said she took lessons three times a 
week, that she might be perfect in the art on such 
occasions as she was required to preside at her 
father’s table. In order to perform her duties 
successfully she was obliged to eat her own din- 
ner alone an hour or two beforehand. 

‘The mistress of a house at this period occupied 
not only a very important, but a very laborious, 
position. It must be mentioned that the pro- 
fusion of provisions in the banquets of the time 
bordered upon barbarous magnificence, com 
to the elegant modes of preparing dishes in the 
present day, and called for dining-halls and 
kitchens of sufficient dimensions to avoid the 
confusion that must otherwise have occurred. 
Hence the superintendence of a household was a 
labor of great extent and responsibility. It was 
held that a woman had no right to enter the es- 
tate of matrimory unless possessed of a good 
knowledge of cookery. Otherwise she could per- 
form but half her vow. She might love and 
obev, but she could not cherish. ‘To be perfect 
‘in this art she must know in which quarter of the 

moon to plant and gather all kinds of herbs and 
salads throughout the year. She must also be 
‘**cleanly, have a quick eye, a curious nose, a 
perfect taste, and a ready eare,” and be neither 
butter-fingered, sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted. 
For if she were the first of these, she would let 
every thing fall; if the second, she would con- 
sume that which she should increase; and if the 
third, she would lose time with too much nice- 
ness. For an ordinary feast, with which any 
goodman might entertain his friends, about six- 
teen dishes were considered a suitable supply for 
the first course. This included such substantial 
articles as a shield of brawn with mustard, a 
boiled capon, a piece of boiled beef, a chine of 
beef roasted, a neat’s tongue roasted, a pig roast- 
ed, minced chickens made into balls, a roasted 
goose, a swan, a turkey, a haunch of venison, a 
venison pasty, a kid with a pudding in it, an 
olive pie, a couple of roast capons, and a custard. 
Besides these principal dishes, the housewife 
added as many salads, fricassees, and pasties as 
made thirty-two dishes, which were considered 
aS many as it was polite to put upon the table 
for a first course. Then followed second and 
third courses, in which many of the dishes were 
or show only, but were so tastefully made as to 
contribute much to the beauty of the feast. 

With the carving and distribution of such a 
vuriety of dishes as these to attend to, the ‘‘ bur- 
den of the honor” of presiding over a banquet 
must have pressed heavily upon the housewife 
whose duty it was to see to the ordering of the 
feast. 


QUEER WILLS. 


THERE is nothing more singular in the histo- 
ry of testamentary dispositions than the fashion 
in which the owners of property have seized the 
occasion to “‘have it out” with their relatives. 
There is a fiendish ingenuity of cruelty in the 
conduct of a man who leaves a certain legacy in 
his will to fire the imagination of such and such 
a relative, and then revokes the bequest by a 
codicil, giving the reasons for his so doing. At- 
tached to other bequests well known in the lore 
of anecdote, phrases have been used which must 
have considerably lessened the satisfaction of the 
legatee. An Englishman once left the sum of 
5s. **to Mary Davis, daughter of Peter Dela- 


port, which is sufficient to enable her to get ' 


drunk for the last time at my expense.” A 
member of a great industrial family, which has 
been renowned for generations for its eccentrici- 
ties, remarked in his will, **‘To my only son, who 
never would follow my advice, and has treated 
me rudely in very many instances: instead of 
making him my executor and residuary legatee 
(as till this day he was), I give him £100,000 ;” 
but then no ordinary person would stop to con- 
sider the terms of a bequest which handed him 
over £100,000... It is on record that another 
gentleman once directed his executors to pur- 
chase a copy of the picture representing a viper 
biting the hand of the man who had saved it, 
and to give that to a certain friend of his, in lieu 
of a legacy of £3000 which he bad left him by a 
former will now revoked and burned. ‘‘I give 
and devise to my son, Daniel Church,” said a cer- 
tain Mr. 8. Church, in his will, *‘ only one shilling, 
and that is for him to hire a porter to carry 
away the next badge and frame he steals.” Dy- 
ing people have often had thus a grin at their 
friends’ expense. A certain judge once decreed 
by his will that his wife should cut off one of his 


toes or fingers to make sure he was dead, add- | 


ing that he made the request so that ‘‘as she | 


had been troubled with one old fool, she will not 
think of marrying a second;” though why her 
cutting off a toe from her deceased lord should 


have prevented her choosing a successor to him | 


does not clearly appear. A Mr. Swain, we are 
told, gave *‘to John Abbot and Mary, his wife, 
6d. each, to buy for each of them a halter, for 
fear the sheriffs should not be provided. " A 
Mr. Darley left to his wife a shilling, **for pick- 
ing my pocket of sixty guineas.” A bookseller 
is said to have left the handsome legacy of £50 

to ‘* Elizabeth Parker, whom, through my fool- 
igh fondness, I made my wife, without regard to 
family, fame, or fortune; and who, in return, 
has not spared most unjustly to accuse me of 
every crime regarding human nature, save high- 
way robbery.” Not the least curious feature, 
too, in wills and bequests is the extraordinary 
importance which women more especially put 
upon articles of household furniture and decora- 
tion that have become endeared to them through 
constant care and pride. Many a friend has 
thought that a joke must have been in the mind 
of this or that old lady who, with great cireum- 
stantiality, directed in her will that he should 
have a particular set of sugar-tongs and his wife 
a knitted fire-screen ; whereas the old lady con- 
sidered that these articles were of the utmost 
value and importance. 


ARCTIC COLD. 


Ir is unwholesome to use snow to quench the 
thirst, says the London Medical Record, as it 
brings an inflammation of the throat, palate, and 
tongue. Besides, enough can never be taken to 
quench the thirst, as a temperature of 30° or 40° 
below zero makes it taste like molten metal. 
Snow-eaters in the North are considered as fee- 
ble and effeminate, in the same way as an 
opium-eater in the East. ‘The groups of travel- 
ers who traversed the snow-fields were sur- 
rounded by thick vapors formed by the emana- 
tions from their bodies, which became condensed, 
notwithstanding the furs in which the travelers 
were enveloped. ‘These vapors fell to the ground 
with a slight noise, frozen into the form of small 
crystals, and rendered the atmosphere thick, im- 
penetrable, and dark. Notwithstanding the hu- 
midity of the air, a disagreeable sensation of 
dryness was felt. Every sound diffused itself to 
a very long distance. An ordinary conversation 
could be heard at a hundred paces off, while the 
report of guns from the top of high mountains 
could scarcely be heard. M. Payer explains 
this phenomenon by the large quantity of moist- 
ure in the arctic atmosphere. Meat could be 
chopped, and mercury used in the shape of balls. 
Both smell and taste become greatly enfeebled 
in these latitudes; strength gives way under the 
paralyzing influence of the cold; the eyes invol- 
untarily close and become frozen. When loco- 
motion stops, the sole of the foot becomes insen- 
sible. It is somewhat curious that the beard 
does not freeze, but this is explained from the 
air expired being immediately transformed into 
snow. The cold causes dark beards to become 
lighter; the secretion of the eyes and nose al- 
ways increases, while the formation of perspira- 
tion altogether ceases. The only possible pro- 
tection against the cold is to be very warmly 
clothed, and to endeavor as much as possible to 
prevent the condensation of the atmosphere, 
while the much-vaunted plans of anointing and 
blackening the body are pronounced to have uo 
real value. 


LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 


Mawnattan, Kan, 


R. V. Prerce, Baffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Str,—Your Favorite Prescription has 
done my wife a world of good. She has taken 
nearly two bottles, and has felt better the past 
two weeks than at any time in the past two 
years. No more periodical pains; none of that 
aching back or dragging sensation in her stom- 
ach she has been accustomed to for several years. 
I have so much confidence in it that I would be 
perfectly willing to warrant to certain customers 
of ours who would be glad to get hold of relief 
at any expense. I have tried many patent med- 
icines, but never had any occasion to extol one 
before, Very truly yours, 

Geo. B. Wuitine. 
Mrs. E. R. Dary, Metropolis, Lll., writes : 

** Dr. R. V. Pierce,—My sister is using the 
Favorite Prescription with great benefit.” 
Mary Ann Lehman, Pa., writes: 

‘“*Dr. R. V. Pierce,—What I have taken of 
your medicine has been of more benefit to me 
than all others and hundreds of doctors’ bills.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is sold by 
dealers in medicines generally.—{ Com. } 


New anp Sreanor.—Travelers and residents in ma- 
larious districts should inquire about Holman’s Fever- 
and-Ague Pad. A cure without medicine, Stop 
drugging with poisons, and try the new plan. Drug- 
gins sellit. Send mary hem for full particulars to 

Kipper & Co., 88 John Street, New York.—{Com.} 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


F, J. KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSCHAUMS 


AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C. O. D. to all parts of the conn- 
try. Send stamp for Illustrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all its branches. 
All kinds of Tobaccos always on hand. P.O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway ; 71 Nassau, cor. John 
St. Factory, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York. 


FNew Jersey INSTITUTE, FREEHOLD, 
New Jersey.—A Boarding-School for Boys. 
Rey. A. G. C IAMBERS, Principal. 


1000000 GIVEN AWAY!’ MOTHERS! 


of No careful business man in any com- 
munity negli ‘cta to insure against the ordinary una- 
voidable risk to which he feels that he is*constantly 
exposed. For instance, although he may believe that 
the chances of loss by fire or the various accidents 
which may injuriously affect his property are only as 
one in a thousand, he may yet hesitate to employ a 
part of his — to secure the proper protection of 
that which is invested in his estate or merchan- 
dise. He pays out, year after year, a certain sum from 
which he expects no direct return, but which is en- 
tered solely to make him whole again if the peculiar 
calamities he is guarding against shall overtake him. 
No plan, however, has been devi by which a man 
may insure against the losses in business which occur 


‘even to the most prudent and industrious through the 


thousand untoward circumstances which can not be 
classed in the category of accidents—falling off of cus- 
tom, the decline in trade, and the financial complication 
which no sagacity can foresee nor skill control. It is 
within the range of probabilities, however, that a sin- 
le ticket or part of a ticket in the MONTPELIER 
EMALE HUMANE ASSOCIATION DRAWING, of 
September 30th, 1875, may afford the very insurance— 
an ed of a few dollars may remedy the losses of 


yea 

For descriptive circular and information, address 
Hon. JAMES BARBOUR, President, Alexandria, Va., 
or F. METCALFE, General Agent, 825 Broadway, New 
York; Post-Office Box 4436. 
DRAWING ABSOLUTE OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 
Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
in my Stable the only Liniment I now use is Gis’ 


Ioprmpz or Ammonia. It performs wonders, I unhes- 

itatingly pronounce it the best I ever saw. No stable 

should be without it. R. MoDANIELS, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Chairs 


For CRIPPLES 
ropelled, either 


Can be easily 
in or out doors y any one hav- 
hands. 


ing the use of 
t size, and send 


ate your 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of > styles 


ifferent 
. A. SMITH 
Please mention No. 82 Platt St., 
this paper. N, ¥. Ci 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS, with Rubber Hands 
Feet, received GOLD MEDAL at American Ip- 
stitute Fair, 1665, and First 

NED UPERI HORITY 


their m tes are 
cabled soldier ond ¢ citizen 
now ow 


amphiet, containing a the 
and much information concerning these world-renowned Bubstitates, 
Also instructions to soldiers how to make me wh ya for the new 
issue Limbs, which commences 

A. MARKS, 575 BROADWAY, 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 
The Ozonized Inbalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatica)] Af- 
fections and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
y dru or mailed you 
th Inhalant for 8 months on receipt 
( Patented 1878.) of $2 00 
wi. R. CRUMB, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 102 Pearl St. 


THIS une foo. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfelts and Imitations. 


LAC 


Of BRUCH, FOU & CO. A. SPRING- 
MANN & GEBHAR D, &4 & & Broad Street, 
New York, Sole yes for the U. oe and Canada. 


CANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 
pamphlet RK & Mob cases and references. Address 

Des. PARK & Mo KISH, No. 21 East st 16th St, N. Y. 
| FIELD, Opera, Marine, Toure 
— and general ont-door day and 
uble Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
sulnary power and wide fie ld of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
freguentchanges. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp 

EMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N.Y. 


BUY J.&P. COATS’ 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


$| | 0 to 5 0 0 72-page book, entitled 


Men and sea of Wall St., explaining every thing, 


JOHN HIC KLING & CO., Bankers 
Sent F P@€€. and Brokers, 72 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


PETERS’ ‘abinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Cabinets; Parrenn Letters. Van- 
&Co.,cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta. 


50: BRISTOL CARDS, 6 Tints. 


P- 


all Street often n 


ELL & Schoo! Street, BOSTON, Mass, 


Important to Mothers. 


Would you have rosy and vigor- 
ous Children? 


THEN GIVE 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The effect produced by this famous preparation of 
WINCHESTER )S when administered to Infants 
and Young Children is remarkable. Pale, weakly, 
puny children become rosy and vigorous. When given 
na peep. doses to Infants at their rigst TerTHING, 
it PREVENTS all the ailments to which they are sub- 
ject at that critical period, such as fever, fretful ness, 
laz bowels, sleeplessness, convulsions, &c. The teeth 
come rapidly through without disturbance, and THE 
INFANT IS KEPT IN THE HAPPIEST POSSIBLE 
CONDITION, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA 


Supplies to the growing Infant those very chemical 
elements 80 absolutely essential for ite growth, nour- 
ishment, and development, furnishing material for the 
structure of the teeth and formation of Blood, Bone, 
and Muscle. Jt is perfectly safe and harmless, and 
contains no opium in any shape or form, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prices $1 00 and $2 00 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1875. 


There is no monthly Magazine an Intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines areaccumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not,confeseedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
ecience, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 


The best publication ofits class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it aud any of their 
Its columneg contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
dl by the chief artists of the country.—Boston 7'rav- 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy iu this class of 
publications, alike for thé value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary sty\e.— Azamiiner 
and Chronicle. 


It is seaily thre only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining ite position as a mirror of fashion, it aleo 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There = was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One coyn of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the | 'ntted States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollara by the Publishers. 

Hauren's Magazine, Hagrer’s Weexcy, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0; 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, Werxry, or 
Bazan will be supplied cratia for ever, Club of Five 
Scusouiuers af $4 00 each, in oné remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Suab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
eubscriber wishes to begin with the firat Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordinyly. 

The Volumes of the Wertry and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to comme nee 
with the Number uext after the receipt of his order. 


Terms ror Apvertisinea tin Harper's WEEKLY aND 
Harren’s Bazar. 
Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts aud Display, 
$1 26 per Line—each insertion, 


NARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Racing Boat Stock. 
SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 3-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 

Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


156 to 200 Lewis St., foot bth & 6th Sts., E. B., N. ¥. 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR MOUSE AND LAWN. 


d prints, to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep to Fit any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arma. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


ol, V. 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old)...........+..seeees:: No. 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

HIGHLAND SU IT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) ** 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Mound “ 60 


GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over - 
skirt, Low- Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 18 years old)....... “* 13 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 43 
Ww AsEe. ER - PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and — 
TIGH’ r- FI TTING RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. * 50 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VIL. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English ae Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 
(for youth to 15 years old)............ 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SK IRT 

HENRI TROIS with Greek Over- 

«kirt and French Round Skirt............... = 2 

MEDICIS SAC Demi Over-ekirt and 

MEDICIS BASQU ‘with 4 Front Over- 
Skirt and Long 

LADY’S RIDING HABI oe Basque 

BELTED QUE, w : 


22 
23 
GIRL'S BASQUE: with Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and Skirt r irl from 4to13 years wld) ** % 
PLAIN BASQUE, G APRON with SCAR 
BACK, an DEMI- TRAINED SKIRT...... “ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPE 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. * 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER- SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... 4 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Front 


and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... 45 
BOY BLE- BREASTED WAL KING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... 50 
WORTH + AND TRAINED 
Vol. 
DOUBLE- POINTED E, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUP = 
LONG FU “% LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- is 
FUR-L INE ‘D CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 


GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over - skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 

JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. * 15 

HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking 

MAN Lay with Shirred Tabiier and Walkiug 


SHIRE D BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt. ee 
CHILD'S W ARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and oe (for child 
from 6 months to 5 GEE). * 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt... “ 3 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER- SKIRT, 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking 33 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


and Morphine habit absolutely ‘and 
speedily cured. Painless: no public ~ 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. CARL- 
TON, 187 Washincton St. Chicago, IL. 


THE NEW DEPAR TURE. 


HARPER’S 
LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS NOW - PUBLISHED. 


Language Primer, 40 cts. 
Language Lessons, 50 ots. 


School Composition, 50 cts. 
Progressive Grammar, 75 cts. 


The publication of these Text-Books marks an era in the teaching of the 


English Language. 


They gwe to school children, between the a 


ages of twelve and 


Jifteen, a good mastery of the art of writing English for the ordinary uses of life. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Moses Corr Tyme, Prof. of English Literature, Michigan University. 
We heartily commend Swinton’s Language books to the teachers and students of this State. 


From Dr. T. L. GRIswoLp, Prin. of State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
We have used these text-books in the Bloomsburg State Normal School during the greater 
part of the past year, and find them all that we anticipated. The Lessons and the Grammar 
have been introduced into several jof the schools of this county, and we hope to see them in many 


more before the close of another year. 


From JOHN H. HALDEMAN, @f the State Normal School of Observation, Westfield, Mass. 
After six months of careful, critical work in the class-room, with Swinton’s Language Lessons, 


I unhesitatingly pronounce the bogk the best of its kind. 


Mr. Swinton has opened the way for an 


entire revolution in methods of stuily as well as in methods of teaching our much abused mother- 


tongue. 


From W. W. JAMIESON, Supt. of Schools, Keokuk, Iowa. 


We have used Swinton’s Language Lessons with good results in our Grammar and Inter- 
mediate departments, Our prindpals regard the book as a valuable assistant in their school 


work, 


From D. Burt, State Supt. of Schools, Minnesota, 
I am heartily in favor of Swinton’s Language Lessons as a text-book. 


From Tuomas TAsH, Suft. of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 
It gives me pleasure to say that, after several months’ use of Swinton’s Language Lessons in 
our Grammar, Intermediate, and Rural Schools, nothing as a first book in Grammar and Lan- 
guage can, so far as I know, compare with it. It is the uniform expression of our teachers that no 


book having the same aim has ever been found so useful in their schools. 


more generally than we at first intended. 


It will be used much 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 


sent to teachers and schoo! officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC! 
OVELT 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Printers, Schools, Bocietic: 
r ite oo e 
Merch ta, and others itis 


_Send damp fo or Catalog 
N OVELTY All the ‘Best, and Fastest eelting 


lcils — Holders — &c., 
DEPOT. 


lee. free. NOY- 
ELTY hiladelphia, Pa. 
ENNSYLVANIA Military Academ 

Chester, Pa., ope Sept. 8th. Location healthful 
commodious. Civil Engineer- 


nglish ag hly taught. For 
THEO. Pr ssident. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 


CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Agenta. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 3385 Broadway, New York. Box 3696, 


rounds ample, build 
Circulars apply to 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL.—No doe- 

trina] test for admission. No charge for tuition 
and room rent; students of promise assisted 
peceeeery in case of need: Term opens Se ae 
3. Apply to Prea. LIVERMORE, Meadville, 


FOR § Portable Parlor Billiard Table. 
Manufactured to order by one of 
the best maker in the city. Good as new. Will sell 


at one-half cost price. H. 8. HORTON 
412 West Street, New “York. 


\ ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 

Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 

cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 


‘BHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. 


Addrem Great 
and 4 Revolver or Works, Pa. 


A CURE GUARANTEED. 


toe your case, and send with 

DISE ASES,)* centa, to Da. VA 
1321 GREEN ST., PHILA., PA 

A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 

T7] cality. Costs NOTHING totry it. Particulars 

FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


[MPLOYMENT for all. Patent Novelties and Chromos. 
Catalogues free. @.L. Felton &Co.,119 Nassau St.,N.¥. 


ASONIC, — Agents wanted on commission or 

salary, for something entirely new—magphificent, 
and of the greatest interest to Masona. Send for de- 
scriptive circular and terma REDDING & CO 

ublishers of Masonic Works, 131 Broadway, N -Y. 


A MON TH. —Agents wanted every 
PAD xx where. Business honorable and first- 


Particulars sent free. Address 
an WORTH & & CO., St. Louls, Mo, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber leave to inform Book Canvass- 
era, Students, and who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 
wale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A ne = and popular Dictionary of Ke- 
ligious Knowledge, by Bev. Le YMAN ABBOTT; the great 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, "Theol cal, and Ecclesiastical 

terature, by M’Cuiwrock & Sraone; the anthentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Livingstone, ana the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few “+= 
the order-books for the new work, “‘ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lenner, D.D. ‘will For 
further particulars, address AVE 

Care of Hazrer & New York. 


RT OF CANVASSING; OR, AGENTS’ AID.” 
This little work will enable any one to make a liv- 
By mail, Gc. Send Stamp for Circular. 
New York Book Concern, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


10 DOLLARS PER 


HOME 

Machine 

Adress Johann, wr: ew York 
+ Pittsburgh, Pa. Mo. 


Chicago, or Bt. Louis, 
ARE OPPORTUNITY.—A Needle manu- 
facturer is open to appoint a first-class firm as 

his sole agents one the United States. Address 
, Box 959, New York Post-Office. 


AGENTS, 20 Elegant Oi! Chroma, mounted, size 
¥xli,for 81; 120 for #5. rgest variety in 
the world. NAT LONAL CHROMO CO., Philadelphia. 


Agents; Novelties, ALL NEW. $10 daily, 


made easily. Write 
SIMPSON | & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


GENTS wanted for the best selling Mape and 
Religious and Historical Charts at the lowest rates. 
Haasis & neeout, Publishers, 107 Libe rty St., N. 


a week amd expenses to all. Articles 

602 1} new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 

A MONTH. Agents wanted. 24 best 


selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Ad lress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$10: 255" day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Berroro'’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


ADIES can make § a day in their own cit 
town. Address ELLIS M'F'G CO., Waltham, Masa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


INDEX TO HARPER’ Pe MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly wi 2 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875. Syvo, Clo 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25. 


IT. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New Engiand Cuast. By Apame 
Author of ‘‘Old Landmarks of m4 " “ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 50. 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 
“Jobm Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 


IV. 

CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
omy Newly Expounded.” i2mo, Cloth, 


We 
CARLYLE’'S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. by Tuomas Cantyuie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., cdlied Frederick 
the Great,” “I istory of the French Revolution,” 
* Past and Pr Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VL 
be? po! S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
EOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Gueen, M.A., Examiner ip the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VIL. 

HAVEN'S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gu.ercer 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $8 50, 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Turee B very Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 
out Hauds,” &c. ’Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT SGRITAIN: un- 
der Mess#ra. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. Creargg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $ 1 

xX. 


GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by L. 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professur of Greek in the 
University of Virgiuia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


XI. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Fren- 
Frick Bart., ene of his Executors, With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XU. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in Febraary and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
wortn Serra, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity Calleve, Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch's 
Article on “islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $150, 


II. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’'S LAST JOURNALS. The 
Last Journals of David Livyingstune, in Central Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Sufferinges, 
from his Faithfal Servants Chuma and Snsi. By 
Water, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 
Northampton. With Maps and Ilustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. A Popular Edition just ready, with 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

& aiso publish Dr. Living- 
etome’a South Africa, Svo, Cloth, $4 60, and Dr, 
Livingatone’s Zambesi and ita Tributaries, 8vo, 
Cleth, $5 00. In these three volumes the entire 
and only anthentic history of Dr. Livingstoue’s 
Travels and Researches in Africa is given. 


THE NEW Ni NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novela are bound in Paper, 8b0, except 
where otherwise specified 


St. Simon*s Niece. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


By Frank Lez Besepior. $1 00; 


Jean. By Mrs. Newman. 50 centa, 


The Way We Live 
lilustrated. $1 50; 


Now. By Aytuony Trotiors. 
Cloth, $2 00, 


Eglantine. By Exiza Tanonr. 50 cents. 
"laying the Mischief. By J. W. De F 


centa, 


Miss Angel. by Miss Tuackenay. Llustrated. 75 


cents. 
Ward or Wife. 
The Lady Superior. 


Illustrated. 25 cents, 
By Exviza F. Potzarp. cents. 


Iseulte. centa, 


Walter’s Word. By James Pary. 75 cents. 
Bluebeard’s Keys, aud Other Stories. ‘ans Miss Tuack- 
ERKAY. 75 ceuts. 


Our Mutua! Friend. By Dooxens. Tlustra- 


ted. $1 00; Cloth, $1 53. 


Three Feathers. By Wm. Brack. lustrated. $1 00. 


mage the Gamp. By C. Mason. Llustrated. 
$! 
75 cents. 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Brackuonrs. 


Our Detachment. By Karuagive Kine. 50 cents. 


sw Hacree & Beorurus will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


Hanren’s Cararocce mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


, HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Squans, N. Y. 
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A RECOMMENDATION AMONG WHOLESALE THIEVES. 
Tammany Tweep To Canat Tween. “If you get in Trouble, that’s the Ticket.” 


Etsk’s opera touse 


4 ERIE RING 


N. YORK 


LAWYERS \ 
\ \\ 


CAUTION. 


On account of the popularity 
of the 


WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


Parties have largely engaged in 
purchasing old*and second-hand 
machines of that make, and im- 


posed upon the public by selling 


them as new machines. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Com- 
pany beg to advise the public 
that Any one desiring to buy 
their second-hand machines can 
be supplied by that Company 
direct, on better terms than 
others can afford them, and be 
assured of what they are buying. 

Address 


WHEELER & WILSON MTC C0. 


No, 44 FOURTEENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK 


An Old and Well-Tricd Remedy.—Mus. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
ela, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
slecp, and its parents unbroken rest. 
elsi “Lowest Priced and BEST. 
Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 

Portable $3 Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

Larges sizes for larger work. 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,delight 
spare hours. YS 

° as have great fun and make moncy fast 
Printing at printing. Send two stamps for full 

esses catalogue presses type ctc tothe Mfrs 


This cut represents the FLOBERT 


RIFLE for Fair Grounds, Shooting-Galleries, &. PRICE 
of carved stock, plated and en- 
graved mountings, $10 EACH. Beautifully Venereed Stock and Fancy mountings, $15 
each. ee RTRIDGES for the same, $3 per 1000, or $1 per box of o50,” THIS GUN SHOOTS 
ATELY 250 fect, or may be used in the parlor, as it makes scarcely any report and no smell. 
AIR: GUNS $20, $25; and $27. TWENTY-INCH IRON TARGETS, with bell and figure, $ and $6. 
DRUMMER TARGETS, $30, $40, and $45. BUGLERS, $40 and 0. Goode sent C. 0. D. 
SEND 10c. TO COVER POSTAGE on my 192-PAGE CATALOGUE, containing 300 beautifully colored and 
engraved illustrations of Fancy Targets, Gans, Revolvers, and all Sportamen’s Goods. Address 
_, WARD B. SNYDER, 84 Fulton Street, New York. 


ACCL 


KELSEY & ©0., Meriden, Conn. 


Toilet Luxury. 


LUNDBORG'S 


CALIFORNIA 
WATER. 


A Seasonable Requisite for the Toilet, Nursery, and 
Bath, Tourists, ahd Country Sojournérs. Fragrant 
and Refreshing. A delightful substitute for Coiogne 
or Bay Rum. 

Large Bottles, 75 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 


TO INVENTORS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 


The 44th Exhibition of the American Institute will 
open September 9th; Machinery will be received after 
August 15th, other goods after August 29th. For par- 
ticulars, address ‘‘ General Superintendent, American 
Institute, New York.” 


Standard American 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 


OF ALL KINDS ON HAND 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


- WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Send for Price-List. 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


Baltimore, Md. 


EANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Harper's New-and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


= SHOOTING OUTFITS. 


— 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE — POLICE. 


If you want Justice, Remove the System. 


Watch. 


STEM 


send to 


Gity Watch 
New WATCH. 


A want long felt hitherto unsupplicd. 


COIN SILVER CASE. 


Sound, Reliable, Lever Movement. 


‘WINDER Open Face,- - $15 00 
Case, - - 17 450 


COMES WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Ask your jeweler to see it; if he can not supply you, 


undersigned for address of nearest jeweler who 


keeps them, 


‘North SS = tar.” Liberal discounts to the trade, who will be supplied 


with price-lists, terms, and all particulars on application—enclosing business card—to 


With or Without 


The Best Portable Range in the Market. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 109 & 111 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH CO,, 13 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Warming Closet. 


ASK YOUR STOVE DEALER FOR IT. 


Beekman & 282 Pearl 8t., NV. Y. 


t? STOVES SUITABLE FOR ALL PARTS OF THE WORKBLD. 21 


SIMON’S NIECE. 
By 


Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, #1 50. 


A new and powerful novelist bas arisen. * * * It is 
seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with 
the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has pro- 
duced. * * * Mr. Benedict is a real dramatist, as this 
story of a girl, passionate, uuprincipled, scheming, 
and worldly, and of her lover, not ambitions nor par- | 
ticularly worldly, but self-indulgent and unscrupu- 
lous, amply proves; told, as it is, in langnage that | 
could scarcely be more expressive if it were that of 
personal experience. Fanny St. Simon is the creation 
of true insight. and, though less striking, because of | 
far fewer and not inconsistent and clashing attributes, | 
the hero’s character is a most living sketch. Equally 
life-like, though of simpler elements, is that of her | 
boy-lover Roland ; and there is not a single character | 


in the story, numerous as the characters are, that we 
should stigmatize as a lay figure—not even that of 
Mr. Alleyne, the ideal man who has a faith—very im- 
probable —in St. Simon the sharper, and at whose pos- 
sessions and position Fanny's ambition aims, though 
her passionate heart ultimately rejects them. We don't 
remember any picture of the unregenerate, natural man 
-~if we may be allowed the expression of a young wo- 
man—more powerfal than this of Fanny St. Simon, with 


| impulses of mixed good and bad, but without principle 


and with only enough propriety to keep ber tolerably 
straight before the world. * * * We rejoice to recognize 
a new novelist of real genius, who knows and depicts 
powerfully some of the most striking and overmaster- 
ing passions of the human heart.—Spectator, London. 


FRANK LEE BEN 
Published by HARPER & 


EDICT’S NOVELS, 
BROTHERS, New York. 


MY DAUGHTER ELINOR...... 
MISS VAN KORTLAND...... 


.8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $1 50. 
. .8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $ 


JOHN WORTHINGTON’S NAME. .8vo, Paper, $1 oo ; Cloth, $1 50. 


MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE.... 


MR. VAUGHAN’S HEIR.......... 


ST. SIMON’S NIECE........... 


. .ovo, Paper, $1 oo ; Cloth, $1 50. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00 ; Cloth, $1 50. 
. .8vo, Paper, $1 oo ; Cloth, $1 50. 


Qe Harrer & Brorures will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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THE PIANO 


AT 


WAITING the twilight, while the music tloats, Qutside on the pavement footsteps echo loud; 


Fairy whispers breathing through the silvery notes, 


Marching, marching onward, comes the busy crowd; 


59: Where the glancing fire-light mocks the dusky gloom, Shadows settling round them, clouds of gloomy gray, 
50. Light and shadow playing through the curtained room— Twilight sends the toilers on their homeward way, 
50°. Watchers fair There to meet 

50. Listening there Kisses sweet 


lor a simple music often heard betore— 
Listening for the rattle 


lateh-key 


listening, 


Waiting, watching, 
a lateh-key 


hon at the door. in the door. 


From the lips that love them—wait, when day is o’er, 


j 
~ 


Joyous is the music, wild and sweet the strain, 
Through the windows greeting him who comes agair. 
Winter winds are whistling, winter skies above, 
But within his dwelling warmth and life and love. 
Sweet and fair, | 
Watching there, 
Listening for a footstep on the marble netsh 
Waiting for the grating 
Of a latch-key in the door. 
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“WHEN GRAVE BAW BEESE, THE INDIAN CHIEF, 
HAD BEADED THE NECK OF THE PALE-FACE MISss.” 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1875, by Harper & Brothers, in 


“the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington.) 
‘THREE LINKS OF -A LIFE. 

A FARM LEGEND. 

By WILL CARLETON. 


I. 


A worp went over the hills and plains 

Of the searce-hewn fields that the Tiffin’ drains, 
Through dens of swamps and jungles of trees, 
As if it were borne by the buzzing bees 

As something sweet for the sons of men; 

Or as. if the blackbird and the wren 

Ilad lounged about each ragged clearing 

To gossip it in the settlers’ her aring ; 

Or the partridge drum-corps of the wood 
Had made the word by mortals heard, 

And Diana made it understood ; 

Or the loud-billed hawk of giant sweep 

Were told it as something he must keep ; 


As now, in the half-built city of Lane, 

W here the sons of the settlers strive fdr enin, 
Where the Indian trail is graded well, 

And the anxious ring of the engine-bell 
And the Samson Steam’s deep, stuttering word 
And the factory’s dinner-horn are heard ; 
Where burghers fight, in friendly guise, 
With spears of bargains and shields of lies; 
Where the sun-smoked farmer, early a-road, 
Rides into the town his high-built load 

Of wood or wool, or corn or wheat 

And stables his horses in the street;— 

It seems as to each and every one 

A deed were known ere it well be done, 
As if, in spite of roads or weather, 

All minds were whispering together ; 


So over the glens and rough hill-sides 

Of the fruitful land where the Tiffin glides, 
Went the startling whisper, clear and “plain, 
“ There's a new-born baby over at Lane!” 


Now any time, from night till morn, 

Or morn till night, for a long time-flight, 

Ilad the patient squaws their children bor ne; 
And many a callow, coppery wight 

Had oped his eyes to thie tree- flecked light, 
And grown to the depths of the woodland dell 
And the hunt of the toilsome hills as well 

As though at his soul a bow were slung, 

And a war-whoop tattooed on his tonguc; 

But never before, in the Tiffin’s sight, 


Had a travail bloomed with a blossom of whliite. 


And the fire-tanned logger no longer pressed 
His yoke-bound steeds and his furnace fire ; 
And the gray-linked log-chain drooped to rest. 
And a hard face softencd with sweet desire ; 


> 


And_ the settler-housewife, rudely wise, 
With the forest’s shrewdness in her eyes, 
Yearned, with tenderly wondering brain, 
For the new-born baby over at Lane. 


And the mother lay in her languid bed, 
When the flock of visitors had fled— 
When the crowd of settlers all had gone, 
And left*the young lioness alone 

With the tiny cub they had come to sce 
In the rude-built log menagerie ; 

When grave Baw Beese, the Indian chief, 
As courtly as ever prince in his prime, 

Or cavalier of the olden time, 

IIad beaded the neck of the pale-face miss, 
And dimpled her cheek with a farewell kiss; 


When the rough-clad 


room was still as sleek, 


Save the deaf old nurse’s needle-click, 

The beat of the grave clock in its place, 
With its ball-tipped tail and owl-like face, 
And the iron tea-kettle’s droning song 
Through its Roman nose so black and long, 
The mother lifted her baby’s head, 

And gave it a clinging kiss, and said: 


Why did thou come so straight to me, 
Thou queer one? 

Thou might have gone where riches be, 
Thou dear one! 

For when gwas talked about in heaven, 


‘l’o whom the sweet 


soul should be given, 
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If thou had raised thy pretty voice, 
God sure had given to thee a choice, 
My dear one, my queer one! 


“ Babe in the wood” thou surely art, 
My lone one: 
But thou shalt never play the part, 
My own one! 
Thou ne’er shalt wander up and down, 
With none to claim thee as their own; 
Nor shall the Redbreast, as she grieves, 
Make up for thee a bed of leaves, 
My own one, my lone one! 


Although thou be not Riches’ flower, 
Thou neat One, 

Yet thou hast come from Beauty’s bower 
Thou sweet one! 

Thy every smile’s as warm and bright 

As if a diamond mocked its light; 

Thy every tear’s as pure a pearl 

As if thy father was an earl, 
Thou neat one, thou sweet one! 


And thou shalt have a queenly name, 
Thou grand one: 

A lassie’s christening’s half her fame, 
Thou bland one! 

And may thou live so good and true, 

The honor will but be thy due; 

And friends shall never be ashamed, 

Or when or where they hear thee named, 
Thou bland one, thou grand one! 


Ken like the air—our rule and sport— 
Thou meek one, 

Thou art my burden and support, 
Thou weak one! 

Like manna in the wilderness, x 

A joy hath come to soothe and bless ; 

But ‘tis a sorrow unto me, 

‘l'o love as I am loving thee, 
Thou weak one, thou meek one! 


The searlet-coated child-thief waits, 
Thou bright one, 

To bear thee through the sky-blue gates, 
Thou light one! 

Ilis feverish touch thy brow may pain, 

And while I to my sad lips strain 

The sheath of these bright-beaming eyes, 

The blade may flash back to the skies, 
Thou light one, thou bright one! 


And if thou breast the morning storm, 
Thou fair one, 

And gird a woman’s thrilling form, 
Thou rare one: 

Sly hounds of sin thy path will trace, 

And on thy unsuspecting face 
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Hot lust will rest its tarnished eyes, 
And thou wilt need be worldly-wise, 
Thou rare one, thou fair one! 


O that the heaven that smiles to-day, 
My blest one, 
May give » thee light to see thy way, 
My best ene! 
That when around thee creeps The Gloom, 
The gracious God will call thee home, 
And ‘then, increased a hundredfold, 
Thou proudly hand Him back His gold, 
My best one, my blest one! 


II. 
A word went over the many miles 
Of the well-tilled land where the Tiffin smiles, 
And sought no youthful ear in vain: 
T here’ § ad wedding coming off al Lane 


They stood in the shade of the western door— 
Father, mother, and daughter one— 

And gazed, as they oft had gazed abce, 

At the downward glide of the western sun. 
The rays of his never-jealous light 

Made even the cloud that dimmed him bright; 
And lower he bent, and kissed, as he stood, 
The lips ‘of the distant blue-eyed wood. 


And just as the tired sun bowed his head, 
‘The sun-browned farmer sighed, and said: 


And so you'll soon be goin’ away, 
My darling little Bess 
And you ha’ been to the store to-day, 

To buy your weddin’-dress ; 


And so your dear good mother an’ J, 
Whose love you long have known, 
Must lay the light o’ your presence by, 

And walk the road alone. 


So come to-night, with mother and me, 
To the porch for an hour or two, 
And sit on your old father’s knee, 
The same as you used to do; 
For we, who ha’ loved you many a year, 
And clung to you, strong and true, 
Since we’ve had the young Professor here, 
Have not had much of you! 


But lovers be lovers while earth endures: 
And once on a time, be it known, 

/ helped a girl with eyes like yours 
Construct a world of our own; 


And we laid it out in a garden spot, 
And dwelt in the midst of flowers, 
Till we found that the world was a good-sized 
lot, 
And most of it wasn’t ours! 


You're heavier, girl, than when you come 
To us one cloudy day, 

And seemed to feel so little at home, 
We feared you wouldn’t stay ; 


Till I knew the danger was passed, because 
You’d struck so mortal a track, 

And got so independent an’ cross, 
God never would let you back! 


But who would ever ha’ had the whim, 
When you lay in my arms an’ cried, 
You'd some time sit here, pretty an’ prim, 

A-waitin’ to be a bride! 


But lovers be lovers while earth goes on, 
And marry, as thev ought: 
And if you would keep the heart you’ve won, 
2emember what you’ve been taught: 


Look first that your wedded lives be true, 
With naught from each other apart ; 

For the flowers of true love never grew 
In the soil of a faithless heart. 


Look next that the buds of health shall res’ 
Their blossoms upon your cheek : 

lor life and love are a burden at best 
If the body be sick and weak. 


Look next that your kitchen fire be-bright, Or stab with hate the man whose heart you thought was made ipr 


And your hands be;neat and skilled ; ou. 
For the love of man oft takes its flight The love God holds for your bright soul is more to get and give 
If his stomach be not well filled. Than all the love of all of the men while He may bid them live. 


For comfort and love, however turned, Who will avenge you, darling? The’sun that shines on high. 


And, next, due care and diligence keep 


For blessings ever look shabby and cheap 


And if it shall please the gracious God Each cloud she “floats above you shall be a token of love; 
That children to you belong, She will bend o’er you at night-fall her pure broad breast of blue, 
Remember, my child, and spare the rod And every gem that glitters ‘there shall flash a smile to you. 


And show ’em that though this life’s a start 


III. They will sweep away the black “veil that hangs about your fame: 
A word went over the broad hill-sweeps There is no cloud that long can shroud a virtuous woman’s name. 
Of the listening land where the Tiffin creeps: ~ 
“She married, holding on high her head; Who will avenge you, darling? The one who proved untrue. 
But the groom was false as the vows he said ; Ilis memory must undo him, whate’er his will may do; | 
With lies and crimes his days are checked; The pitch-black night wilh come when he must meét Remorse alone; 
The girl is alone, and her life is wrecked.” He will rush at your avenging as if it were his own. 

Ilis every sin is but a knot that yet shall hold him fast; 

The midnight rested its heavy arm For guilty hands but twine the strands that fetter them at last. 
Upon the grief-encumbered farm ; 
And hoarse-voiced Sorrow wandered at will, Lay thee aside thy grief, darling!—lay thee aside thy grief! 
Like a moan when the summer's night is still; And Happiness will cheer thee “beyond all thy belief! 
And the spotted cows, with bellies of white, As oft as winter comes summer, as sure as night comes day, 
And well-filled teats all crowded awry, And as swift as sorrow cometh, so swift it goeth away! , 
Stood in the black stalls of the night, K’en in your desolation you are not quite unblest: 
Nor herded nor milked, and wondered why. Not all who choose may count their woes upon a mother’s breast. 


And the house was gloomy, still, and cold; 

And the hard-palmed farmer, newly old, 

Sat in an unfrequented place, 

Hiding e’en from the dark his face; 

And a solemn silence rested long | 
On all, save the cricket’s dismal song. ; | 


But the mother drew the girl to her ‘breast, 
And gave to her spirit words of rést: 


Come to my lap, my wee-grown baby; rest thee upon my knee; | 

You have been traveling toward the light, and drawing away from me; 

You turned your face from my dark path to catch the light o’ the sun, 

And ‘tis no more nor less, my child, than children ever have done. 

So you joined hands. with one you loved, when we to the cross-road 
came, 

And went your way, as Heaven did say, and who but Heaven te. 


blame? 
“HIDING E'EN FROM THE DARK HIS FACE.” 


You must not weep that he you chose was all the time untrue, 


So let your innocence stanch the wound made by another's guilt; 


ook next that your money is fairly earned Poy Vengeance’ blade was ever made with neither guard nor hilt. 


Ere ever it be spent; 


Will ne’er pay ten per cent. Ife will paint the picture of your wrongs before the great world’s eye. 
Ife will look upon your sweet soul, in its pure mantle of white, 

Till it shine upon your enemies, and dazzle all their sight. 

He'll come each day to point his finger at him who played the knave; 
And ’tis denied from him to hide, excepting in the grave. 


That the mind be trained and fed: 


That light on an empty head. 
Who will avenge you, darling? Your sister, the sky above. 


Pill you've taught them right and wrong; And all her great wide distances to your good name belong; 
"Tis not so far from star to star as ‘twixt the right and wrong. 


For the better world, no doubt, Who will avenge you, darling? All the breezes that blow. 
et earth an’ heaven ain't so far apart They will whisper. to each other your tale of guiltless woe; 
As many good folks make out. The perfumes that dodoad them your innocence shall bless, 
And they will soothe your aching brow with pitying, kind caress. 


ij 


“EEN IN YOUR DESOLATION YOU ARE NOT QUITE UNBLEST: 
NOT ALL WHO CHOOSE MAY COUNT THEIR WOES UPON A MOTHER'S BREAST.” 
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